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Notes. 
ON SHAKSPEARE’S PASTORAL NAME. 

In the days of Elizabeth, when the world of 
poetry was likened to Arcadia, and poets were 
shepherds, it became a fashion of the times to mas- 

merade under pastoral names. Spenser, who 

ways spoke of himself as Colin, stood sponsor for 
many of these names in his Colin Clout (1595), and 
in the same poem certainly alluded to Shakspeare 
under the name of Ation, which must be regarded 
as an inference against the probability of the sup- 
_ previous mention of him as Willy in the 
tares of the Muses (1591). In 1603 Chettle, in 
his England’s Mourning Garment, alludes to Shak- 
Speare as Melicert :-— 
“Nor doth the silver-tongued Melicert 
Drop from his honied muse one sable tear 
To mourn her death that graced his desert, 
And to his lays open’d her Royal eare. 
Shepherd, remember our Elizabeth, 
And sing her rape, done by that Tarquin death.” 

I know of no other mention of Shakspeare under 
this name, but it would seem probable from the 
Manner of this one that he had been previously, in 
some way or other, identified with Melicert. The 
other allusions of Chettle are generally appropriate, 
and for most of them there is other contemporary 
authority. Hence Jonson is English Horace ; 
Drayton, Coridon; Dekker, Anti-Horace; Mar- 
Mon, Melibee ; and Petowe, probably, Hero’s last 











Museus. Where did Chettle get the name Meli- 
cert? It is scarcely likely that he intended to 
allude to the son of Ino, who was no shepherd, but 
it is probable, I think, that he referred to the 
Melicertus of Greene’s Menaphon, one of the prin- 
cipal characters in the most popular fiction of 
Shakspeare’s old antagonist, and whether Chettle 
originated or only applied the compliment, it shows, 
at any rate, the continuance of the good under- 
standing which had been commenced by the amende 
made to Shakspeare ten years before in Kind 
Heart's Dreame. Greene’s Melicertus had been a 
shepherd “ elsewhere ” before he came to Arcadia, 
and though himself born to “ base fortunes,” yet 
knowing that “ Venus loved Adonis, and Luna 
Endymion, that Cupid had bolts feathered with 
the plumes of a crow as well as with the pen of an 
eagle,” he devoted himself to a mistress of much 
higher rank than himself. She dies, or appears to 
die, very suddenly, and the wretched Melicertus, 
after the manner of the pastoral romances, retires 
into Arcadia to keep sheep, where he meets with 
the beautiful shepherdess, Samela, who in the end 
turns out to be his former mistress, still alive. 
Melicertus contends with Menaphon for the mastery 
of the shepherds. “Am I not the king’s shepherd,” 
says Menaphon, “and chief of all the bordering 
swains of Arcadia?” “I grant,” quoth Melicertus, 
“but am not I a gentleman, though tired in a shep- 
herd’s skin-coat, superior to thee in birth, though 
equal now in profession?” Their rival pretensions 
are decided by a kind of poetical tournament, and 
Melicertus is declared the winner. The character 
was evidently a favourite with Greene, who has 
put into his mouth the best poetry in the book. 
There are certainly some points of resemblance 
between Melicertus and the traditional idea of 
Shakspeare. Melicertus is a great maker of son- 
nets, and after his poetical excellence, the leading 
quality ascribed to him is the possession of a very 
ready and smooth wit, which enables him to shine 
in the euphuistic chaffing-matches with which the 
work is interlarded. 

In the earlier portion of Chettle’s work, written 
in the form of dialogue and in prose, there is 
another mention of Melicert and his works which 
has given rise to much speculation. The inter- 
locutors, two shepherds, are talking of the many 
glories of the late queen. Collin says, that 


pad 


‘ 


** Some too humorously affected to the Roman govern- 
ment make a question whether her highness first broke 
not the truce with the King of Spain. To that I could 
answer, were it pertinent to me in this place, or for a 
poor shepberd to talk of State with unreprovable truths, 
that her highness suffered many wrongs before she left 
off the league.” 

To this Thenot responds :— 

“Tn some of these wrongs resolve us, and think it no 
unfitting thing for thou, that hast heard the songs of that 
warlike poet Philesides, good Melibee, and smooth- 
tongued Melicert, tell us what thou hast observed in their 
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sawes, seen in thy own experience, and heard of un- 
doubted truths touching those accidents,” &c. 

Mr. Halliwell was the first, I believe, to point 
out this notice, and he considers that Shakspeare 
must have written some poem or ballad upon 
Spanish subjects, probably the Armada invasion ; 
and Mr. R. Simpson believes that he has discovered 
a joint work of Shakspeare and Marston (Melibee), 
assisted by Rich or Gascoigne (Philesides), in a 
play entitled A Larum for London, first printed 
in 1602, which he considers to fit the allusion 
with great exactness. 

I cannot bring myself to think that any one not 
labouring under the encumbrance of a theory upon 
the subject will ever find any trace of Shakspeare 
in this wretched production, or that it was of suffi- 
cient importance in any way to warrant Chettle’s 
mention. The key to the interpretation of the 
passage evidently lies in the identitication of Phili- 
sides, and I believe that in 1603 this name could 
only refer to the Philisides of the Arcadia, who 
was certainly believed by Sidney’s contemporaries 
to have been intended fora portrait of himself. 
Philisides, it will be remembered, was “ the melan- 
cholie shepherd,” a description which agrees well 
with Meres’s contemporary judgment of Sidney as 
one of those who were “the most passionate amongst 
us to bewail and bemoan the perplexities of love.” 
(Palladis Tamia, 1598). Inthe Pastoral Afgloque 
upon the Death of Sidney, printed with Colin Clout 
in 1595, and usually ascribed to Bryskett, Sidney 
is throughout addressed as Philisides. Upon any 
other consideration the conduct of the Earl of 
Stirling in killing Philisides (in his Supplement of 
the Defect, first printed in 1621) would be quite 
inexplicable, for in the latter portion of the Arcadia, 
printed from Sidney’s own papers we meet with 
Philisides again, alive and tuneful. 

In a note appended to the Supplement the Earl 
apologizes for several divergences from the author’s 
plan :— 

“ Specially in the death of Philisides making choice of 
a course whereby I might beet manifest what affection 
I beare to the memorie of him whom I tooke to be 
alluded unto by that name, and whom I only by this 
imperfect parcell (designing more) had a minde to 
honour.” 

* Philisides,” says the Earl, by way of perora- 
tion, was “a mirrour of courage and courtesie, of 
learning and armes ; so that it seemed that Mars 
had begotten him upon one of the Muses.” The 
only other person to whom such language could be 
applied was Raleigh, but the incidents of the death 
of Philisides seemed to be taken from the field of 
Zutphen, and there is besides the great improba- 
bility of a courtier like Alexander venturing upon 
such praise of Raleigh so soon after his execution. 

Assuming, then, that Philisides was Sidney, I 
venture to submit the probability that Melibee 
and Melicert were dead Statesmen, not living poets; 
that, in fact, the allusions in the political portion 





of the work are entirely independent of those in 
the poetical part, and refer, perhaps, to Walsingham 
and Burleigh, who, with Sidney, were associated 
together in the popular mind as the three great 
leaders of the anti-Spanish policy. It is true that 
we have little left of Sidney’s bearing upon Spanish 
matters, but we know from Lord Brooke’s Life that 
he was the heart and soul of the coalition against 
Spain, and it is unquestionable that his opinions 
upon this subject must have been known to his 
contemporaries in some form now probably lost or 
inaccessible. 

In support of the view that Melibee and Meli- 
cert were Statesmen there is— 

1. The nature of Collin’s narrative, which reads 
more like a piéce justificative or State paper than 
anything likely to be derived from a drama or 
poem. The context also clearly shows that the 
writer is referring to a past state of the Spanish 
question, and to a period when Shakspeare and 
Marston were little more than children. 

2. The use of the word “sawes,” which although 
certainly not excluding the idea of poetry, has pri- 
marily, I think, a graver meaning. Shakspeare has 
“holy sawes of sacred writ.” (Hen. IV., part ii, 
i. 3), and Marston, in What you will, speaks of— 

“« —— the musty sawe 
Of antick Donate.” 

3. The great improbability that any work which 
at this time (1603) was well known to have been 
written by Shakspeare would be allowed to perish. 

4. The curious infelicity of the word “ good,” if 
applied to such a professor of strong language as 
Marston, and the unlikelihood that he would be 
coupled with Sidney. 

5. Thomas Watson had celebrated Walsingham 
under the name of Melibceus in his Eelogue of 
1590. Statesmen and politicians, as well as poets, 
were spoken of pastorally as shepherds. Lodge 
has introduced Burleigh in his eclogues as Eglon, 
and there is the well-known epitaph on Robin 
ascribed to Raleigh. 

I anticipate the objection that the second part 
of my proposition may be said to weaken the first; 
that in seeking to dissever the two allusions to 
Melicert I am depriving the supposed allusion to 
Greene’s hero of any significance. But this must 
depend in great measure upon the question whe- 
ther Chettle originated the allusion, or only applied 
it, and in any case it must be remembered that if 
my guess is rigkt,the political Meliboeus and Meli- 
cert had been dead some years before their poetical 
namesakes were brought upon the stage. 

C. Exutiot Browye. 





SIMILAR PASSAGES IN TERTULLIAN AND 
ORIGEN. 
Marcion wrote a book called The Antitheses, 
showing those in the Bible and Christianity con- 
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trary to the general ideas of the Creator and his 
attributes. In book iv., chap. 1, Tertullian against 
Marcion, says to him, “ Why, then, have you not 
reckoned up the antitheses also which occur in the 
natural works of the Creator, who is for ever con- 
trary to himself?” Tertullian, after saying that 
Marcion should have, and had not, proved this 
diversity in nature, and this disagreement between 
the revelation of the Old and New Testament, 
returns to his own assertion and opinion, and con- 
cludes :— 

“Tt is, however, the settled conviction already of my 
mind from manifest proofs, that as his works and plans 
[in the external world] exist in the way of antitheses, so 
also by the same rule exist the mysteries of his religion.” 

I think there is a remarkable resemblance 
between the above and the following from Origen, 
which is quoted by Butler, and constitutes the 
foundation of his analogy between natural and 
revealed religion, in answer to the deists who, in 
his time, as Marcion before, objected to the variance 
between the ways of revelation and the supposed 
ways of the Creator. I quote from the Contem- 
porary of this month on the analogy :— 

“ Butler uses as the text of his argument this passage 
from Origen: ‘He who believes the Scripture to have 
proceeded from Him who is the author of nature may 
well expect to find the same sort of difficulties in it as 
are found in the constitution of nature.’” 

I think the sentiments of the two Fathers are 
similar. And what makes the coincidence the 
more curious is that they were contemporaries, but 
do not appear to have known each other. We may 
conclude, therefore, the above opinion was prevalent 
when they wrote against objections, or that it was 
the obvious one in all ages to answer the like ob- 
jections, of deists, to the Christian dispensation. 

In point of time Origen came after Tertullian, 
and therefore it is not probable that Tertullian 
should have known the works of Origen, but the 
more possible that Origen might have known those 
of Tertullian. I am not acquainted with the 
many works of Origen, only with his book against 
Celsus ; and, therefore, I am not positive that he 
does not mention Tertullian, but I believe Origen 
does not, which is the more probable, as in all the 
biographies of Tertullian it is said very little is 
known about him. 

It would be an instructive study—the mention of 
authors by each other, contemporary or immediately 
succeeding. Such references would supply infor- 
mation and certainty as to persons and their works, 
which appear to be particularly wanting in the 
Fathers of the first, second, and third centuries. 

In Selections from the Prophetic Scriptures, vol. 
xxlv. of the “ Anti-Nicene Christian Library,” 
p. 132, l. 3, there is, “ And already Enoch had 
said, that the angels who transgressed taught men 
astronomy and divination, and the rest of the arts.” 
And so before the Christian era and the Fathers’ 
tradition, ascribed everything superior on earth to 





the devils, as afterwards, in the Middle Ages, the 
possession of science rendered a man liable to the 
charge of witchcraft. The Book of Enoch not only 
accused the devils of the arts, but ascribed writing, 
pen, ink, and paper, to their wicked devices. 

Chapters vii., ix., xv., of Enoch are on evil 
spirits revealing mysteries; lxviii., 9-16, Enoch 
gives an account of these evil spirits:— 

“9, The name of the fourth is Peremue; he discovered 
to the children of men bitterness and sweetness. He 
taught men to understand writings, and the use of ink 
and paper. Therefore, numerous have been those who 
have gone astray from every period of the world, even to 
this day.” 

“13. For men were not born for this, thus with pen 
and ink to confirm their faith..... But by this their 
knowledge they perish, and by this also its power con- 
sumes them.” 

Clemens Alexandrinus took up the defence of 
philosophy, and his work, the Stromata, was written 
for the purpose of incorporating Greek philosophy 
in Christianity, though he alleged it was all de- 
rived from Moses and the Hebrew Scriptures. In 
book i., chap. xv., with the title, “On the Greek 
philosophy being in great part derived from the 
barbarians,” he quotes from Plato his opinion 
of them, and the following apparently from the 
Timeus :— 

“ They think that good souls on quitting the super- 
celestial region, submit to come to this Tartarus, and 
assuming a body share in all the ills which are involved 
in birth, from their solicitude for the race of men.” 

Clemens Alexandrinus frequently acknowledges 
and denies the charge that Greek philosophy was 
derived from the devils. I will give only one 
extract, Book x. of the Stromata, or Miscellanies, 
“ Anti-Nicene Christian Library,” end of chap. xvi., 
with the title, “That the inventors of other arts 
were mostly barbarians” :— 

“The Hellenic philosophy then, according to some, 
apprehended the truth accidentally, dimly, partially ; as 
others will have it, was set a-going by the devil. Several 
suppose that certain powers, descending from heaven, 
inspired the whole of philosophy.” 

Clemens Alexandrinus, therefore, seems to be, 
with Plato, in favour of the latter supposition, and 
concludes that— 

“Greek philosophy prepared the way for the truly 
royal teaching; training in some way or other, and 
moulding the character, and fitting him who believes in 
Providence for the reception of the truth.” 


W. J. Bircn. 


LAWRENCE OF PHILADELPHIA, JAMAICA, &c. 
(Concluded from p. 490.) 

These Philadelphian Lawrences,*t as before stated, 

are proved to have been connected with the Penn 


+ It is not clear who “Mr. Lawrence” was, who 
arrived in New England in April, 1669, “ from Whitehall” 
(see N. York Col. Records, vol. iii. p. 183. Holland 
Brothers), as appears by a letter of Samuel M——-(in- 
distinct in my MS. copy), for Colonel Richard Nicolls, 
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family (of Stoke Pogis, Bucks, and of Pennsylvania); 
and Thomas, their founder, was, as early as 1681, 
in possession of lands on the Raratan river ; and 
on this property his grandson died. As these are 
matters of fact, easily tested, they might be 
accepted as ample disproof of Holgate’s statement, 
fixing the birth of Thomas in 1666 ; and, if so, it 
would be satisfactory to the writer who doubted 
that a man born in 1666 could have a grand- 
daughter who died in 1831; for, as I think I 
before suggested, this correction of Holgate would 
extend the period beyond 165 years, for in 1681, 
when proprietor of lands on the Raratan, Thomas 
Lawrence would have been only aged fifteen years. 
We may, therefore, safely credit him with ten 
years more, which would make him twenty-five in 
1681,—thirty-one when married in 1687,—and 
forty-four years of age on the birth of his son 
Lawrence, the father of the lady who died in 1831, 
in London, aged eighty-seven. 

In continuation of my former remarks, the fol- 
lowing extracts, from the letters of the eldest son 
of Lawrence Lawrence, may be found suggestive. 
The present contributor’s collection of Lawrence 
family papers being extensive, it would be ob- 
viously impossible to bring his extracts forward, 
in a less limited form. They embrace notices of 
numerous other families, viz., Gordon, Dunbar, 
Banks, Moore, Harding, Fowler, Peyton, &c. The 
object, however, is to prove, over what a long period 
of time even three generations may be stretched. 

Extracts from the letters of Lemon Lawrence 
Lawrence* [son of Lawrence Lawrencet], to his 
daughter “Miss Mary Pool Lawrence,t Gough 
House, Chelsea.” 

Dated, 15th June, 1777.—“ Your Uncle George! Law- 
rence .... and wishes him joy as he is married to 
Miss Sophia Moore, a cousin of ours.” 

22nd June, 1778.—The writer mentions their “ friends 
one of the grooms of H.R. H.’s bed-chamber at Whitehall. 
This Mr. Lawrence corresponds with Thomas Lawrence 
(husband of Catherine Lewis), who as early as 1681 held 
a valuable tract of land on the Raratan. 

* Born 16th December, 1743. Married 8th October, 
1765, his cousin, Elizabeth R. Lawrence, daughter of 
John and Mary Lawrence. 

+ Died 2nd January, 1752. His widow married, 
thirdly, to David Dunbar, died 3rd May, 1765. She was 
first married to William Banks, 10th April, 1727. He 
died Oct., 1729. In these family papers it is stated that 
she married Lawrence Lawrence, of New England, 23rd 
June, 1731; and that Mrs. C. Franklyn was their fourth 
child. If the date be correct, the latter was born 4th 
Jan., 1739. At any rate she was buried in a vault in St. 
John’s Wood parish church, in 1831. Mrs. Franklyn 
was the widow (lst) of Thomas Harding. 

t Born 14th Oct., 1766. She was twice married. 

| Born 25th Feb., 1751. Married Sophia, daughter of 
William and Susanna Moore. The former was of the 
family of Colonel John Moore, of Barbadoes and Jamaica, 
early last century. Several pedigrees of this family are 
amongst the MSS. of the late C. E. Long, a distinguished 
genealogist. 





Walter Murray, Mrs. Pemberton,” &c., sends his daughter 
his own and her “ mother’s miniatures.” 

14th Feb., 1786.—“ Drayton mentions Mr. Delpratt, 
of Jamaica, his produce agent.” 

6th Oct., 1788.—Recommends her [then Mrs. Labert— 
La Bert or Le Bert?] not to “neglect the Chalwick 
family.” 

9th Dec., 1788.—** Your mother* intends going with 
Captain Watson, who is to sail shortly for Norfolk, in 
Virginia. Mr. Labert [Q. his son-in-law, or his daughters 
father-in-law] has written to Mr. David Samuda (Lon- 
don) giving you an unlimited credit,” &c. 

I may take the opportunity of adding, that 
Susanna, the mother of Lemon Lawrence Law- 
rence, belonged to an entirely different family of 
the same name. She was the eldest sister of 
James Lawrence, of Fairfield, and of Mary Law- 
rence, who married Philip Anglin (whose daughter 
Elizabeth, married Robert Scarlett). These three 
latter Lawrences (James, Susanna, and Mary, be- 
sides others) were the grandchildren of John Law- 
rence, the first of the family who settled in 
Jamaica. It will thus be seen that Mrs. C. Frank- 
lyn, the original subject of these remarks, and who 
died in 1831, was the daughter of Susanna Law- 
rence, whose grandfather, John Lawrence, left Eng- 


land in 1675.t J. H. L-A. 


P.S. In order to carry in one’s mind the con- 
current inferential remarks, the following may be 
found useful : Sir John Lawrence, of Delaford in 
Iver, Bucks, and of Chelsea, Middlesex, created 
Baronet 9th Oct., 1628, ob. Nov., 1638. He was 
father of Sir John Lawrence, whose son, Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, according to Burke’s Extinct 
Baronetage (p. 300), “spent all his estate, and, 
about the year 1700, emigrated to Maryland.” 
The same author says that he married a Miss 
Inglish, “but had no issue,” and was “buried at 
Chelsea on the 25th of April, 1714.” As before 
pointed out by the present writer, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence was Secretary of Maryland, under 
Governor Seymour, in 1696, before his asserted 
emigration ; and, moreover, there is positive proof 
that he died in Maryland in 1712, two years before 
his reputed burial at Chelsea. 

With regard to the assertion, that the last Sir 
Thomas Lawrence (the last who bore the title) 
died without issue, a writer (query the editor), in 
an early number of the Herald and Genealogist, 
says :— 

“ There had, however, been a son, if he did not live to 
inherit the title; for, in 1706, March 26, John Lawrence 
of Chelsea, Esq., heir apparent of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
Bart., and Anne, his wife, conveyed to William, Lord 
Cheyne ... . three messuages on north side of Lordship 
Yard.” 

And, moreover, there was an earlier Henry. In 


* She died in June, 1796, a prisoner at Port-au-Prince, 
Hayti. , 

+ He, too, was probably born about 1650, thus making 
181 years to 1831, or about 126 years from his decease to 
that of his great-granddaughter. 
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the Lawrence Chapel at Chelsea is the epitaph of 
“Henry Lawrence, Turkey merchant, youngest 
sonne of Sir John Lawrence, Knt. and Baronet, 
who dyed in the 30th yeare of his age, the 14th 
October, 1661.” 

Dr. Warmstry published a book in 1658, in 
which he mentions “ Henry Lawrence, the Turkey 
merchant.” The title of this work is The Baptized 
Turk; or, a Narrative of the happy Conversion of 
Signior Rizep Dandulo, the only Son of a Silk 
Merchant in the Isle of Tzio (query Scio), and 
the writer says, “At Smyrna... . met with 
Mr. Lawrence, son of the Lady Lawrence of 
Chelsey”; and while there, also “met with Mr. 
(blank) Lawrence, a Turkish merchant, who 
married the daughter of the Lady Lawrence 
before mentioned. . . . A while after, he came 
again to the Lady Lawrence’s of Chelsea, at whose 
house I happily found him, when I came thither 
one evening.” 

I do not profess to clear up these points ; but the 
evidently Levantine cup of the Philadelphian 
lawrences—the impalement of a lion rampant 
being found on this, as it is (with other charges, 
however), on the tomb of the first Baronet at 
Chelsea, and the fact that both families (if their 
identity can be doubted) were Turkey merchants, 
seems, with other circumstances, to sustain the 
argument and family tradition, that these Lawrences 
of Philadelphia were closely related to those of 
Chelsea. Both families are now extinct in the 
male line, so far as it is possible to affirm as much 
of any family, in this world of mysteries. 

_ One word more. In an early number of the 
journal already quoted, it was the learned editor 
himself, who extracted so largely from the late 
(Sir) James Lawrence's contributions to the Gent. 
Mag., 1829, on this subject ; but the writer of 
that article was evidently not aware, that the 
Knight of Malta, in disparaging the Chelsea 
Lawrences, believed that he was doing as much, 
by implication, for his own paternal grand-aunt 
Susanna’s husband—Lawrence Lawrence. But 
(Sir) James goes farther ; and, in his elaborate and 
minute account of his own family, he has, by some 
extraordinary oversight, entirely omitted this grand- 
aunt and all her descendants, although the former 
18 mentioned in his grandfather's will,* and the 
tter were known personally to him. 

Such omissions or suppressions without any re- 
ference to the fact, are highly objectionable in 

genealogy”; for the value of a pedigree is, at 
best, problematical ; and it is not sound policy to 
lop off a branch merely because we have some 
trivial or fantastical personal objection to it. This 
kind of false pride, or ill humour, should certainly 


be reprobated. 


* Recd. in Jam. 8 Sept., 1756. 








OLD ELECTION SQUIB. 

Macaulay, in his essay on Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson, mentions “Sir Joseph Mawbey, a foolish 
Member of Parliament, at whose speeches and 
whose pigsties the wits of Brookes’s were, fifty 
years ago, in the habit of laughing most unmerci- 
fully.” I have lately met with an election squib 
on this same Sir Joseph, which may amuse your 
readers, as a specimen of eighteenth-century elec- 
tion wit. The italics are in the original:— 

“To the Gentlemen, Clergy. and Freeholders of the 

County of Surry. 

“Gentlemen,—Your voices on the First of April are 
requested for that illustrious Man and Great Orator Sir 
Joseph Mawbey to represent the opulent County of Surry. 
He thinks himself the properest Man to represent You, 
and it would perhaps be impossible to find such another 
Representative of the Gentry, Clergy, &c., being a Man 
entirely unconnected with every Ancient or Opulent 
Family in this County, or elsewhere, and consequently 
at full Liberty to act as his own Sagacity shall direct. 

“To those Electors who can understand him, Sir 
Joseph begs leave to say that he made a pretty good Bar- 
gain with Lord S——ne, when he got his near Relation 
into the Treasury; but he promises that, should at any 
Time the Minister be too close fisted, Sir Joseph will not 
support Secret Influence, or lend his powerful Assistance 
towards overturning the Constitution. 

“Sir Joseph likewise requests, and insists, that the 
Gentlemen elect the Hon. William Norton, as his Help- 
mate, being, though perhaps not so wise, a Person equally 
as Hospitable, as Generous, and as Humane to his De- 
pendants as the great Sir Joseph himself. 

** Epsom, April lst, 1784.” 

Side by side with the above, in the same book 
of old newspaper cuttings, I find the following 
Proclamation, which may be interesting to readers 
and admirers of Junius:— 

“ To the Loyal and Independent Voters of the 
County of Middlesex. 

“ State Insolence is swell’d toa Prodigy ! The Arm of 
Ministerial Vengeance has been exerted in so many repeated 
Acts of Cruelty and Violence, as not to pass unnoticed, nor 
unrevenged, by a brave and insulted People. Theoppressive 
Rod of Despotic Power will, sooner or later, revert on 
those who exercise it to the manifest Grievance of the 
British Subjects. The Prerogative of Englishmen is 
swallowed up in undue Elections. Returning Officers 
betray their Confidence, and Venality debauches the pure 
Stream of Freedom. The Man who sells his vote is a 
SLAVE. He who buys it is a TYRANT. If the one 
will pawn his Liberty for a Bribe, the other will mortgage 
it for a Place or Pension. As Liberty is the wonderful 
Work of Nature, whoever opposes it is unnatural. It is 
a blessing so divinely bright, and so devoutly to be sought 
for, that, without it, Life is a mere existence of a slavish 
Spirit, debased to a Meanness lower than the Brute 
Creation. 

“The Eyes of this Kingdom are fixed upon you. I 
address you as Men—Men, resolute in your Country’s 
Welfare. I appeal to your Hearts—to that Mansion of 
secret Correspondence, where Conscience reigns superior 
to Hypocrisy ; where all Attempts of Dissimulation are 
vain and useless, and where the Mind feels the bitter 
Anguish of Despair, or enjoys the Comforts of a happy 
Reflection. Oh, my Countrymen, consider then your 
Rights and Liberties, remember how dearly they were 
purchased; retain them invaluable, untainted, and un- 
corrupted. Be not deluded by false appearances. 
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“ Let not a Star attract your Notice, 

“Nor a Ribband deceive you. 

“ Believe me, they only hide, with outside Splendor, a 
Heap of Folly, Flattery, and Deceit. Let no Lord-Lieu- 
tenant invade your Privileges, nor any Right Honourable 
ALDERMAN intrude upon your Charter. 

“I HATE AN OFFICIOUS FOOL. 

“The Proofs you have given of public virtue demand 
your strict Perseverance to compleat your Honour and 
Dignity, to be an Example of imitation for all other 
Elections, and to be the Terror of ail wicked Ministers. 
It is from you the World expects this immortal Triumph, 
in chusing JOHN GLYNN ESQ., to be Colleague with 
your present illustrious Patriot. The Man who has 
pleaded the Cause of Mr. WILKES, in the Behalf of 
Freedom, has pleaded your Cause, and will undoubtedly 
defend it against all the Attacks of malignant TY RANTS. 
Fired with the noble Energy of Gratitude ,make no Delay 
in your Choice, but, animated with the strong Ties of 
Nature, with one Voice proclaim him, and send him to 
the British Senate as your legal Representative. 

“When the Arrows of Persecution have exhausted 
their Poison, and Malice grown weary of her Rage; 
when the SCOTCH IDOL blushes at every Action of 
his Life; when Truth, fair Truth, undraws the Curtain; 
and when Prudence bids the Prison Gates fly open, then 
shall come forth THE MAN whom this County will ever 
gratefully remember. Like to the Sun, concealed by an 
angry Cloud, he shall dispel the Darkness, and shine with 
redoubled Lustre. He shall be a Basilisk to his Foes, and 
the Admiration of his Friends. But 

“ Enough of WILKES—with good and honest men 

His Actions speak much stronger than my pen, 
And future Ages shall his Name adore, 
When he can act, and I can write no more. 

** Brutus.” 

The above Proclamation (which certainly “ gives 
forth no uncertain sound”) is unfortunately un- 
dated. Perhaps some correspondent can supply 
the date. JoNATHAN BovucuieEr. 

Stanley Villas, Bexley Heath. 


Wrcuirre.—In the course of my. Chaucer 
searches at the Record Office I came on the fol- 
lowing entry :— 

“(Spac) Magister Johannes Wyclif professor theologie 
[debet} vij. li. xvij. s. ix. d. de remanente compoti sui 
de quodem viagio per ipsum facto versus partes Flandrie 
anno xlviij® sicut continetur in compoto suo inde Rotulo 
xlviij® Rotulo compotorum (Pipe Roll, 47 Edw. III., Item 
Essex, and Residuum Eboracum).” 

It evidently refers, as Mr. F. D. Matthew pointed 
out to me, to the balance of the 60/. that Wyclif 
received on 3lst July, 1374, for his Flanders jour- 
ney, after deducting 52/. 2s. 3d., the amount of his 
changes at 20s. a day from 27th July to Sept. 14, 
with 42s. 3d. for his passage to and fro. See 
Forshall and Madden’s note 13 in the Wycliffite 
Versions, p. vii., from the Exchequer Account 
printed by Mr. Black. I suppose the “spac” at 
the side means that Wycliffe is to have time to 
repay his balance, and is not to be sued for it. 

F, J. Furntvatu. 

Erirapus oN SERVANTs.—An interesting collec- 
tion of epitaphs on servants, beginning with the 
reign of Charles I., was published in the year 1826. 





It deserves to be re-edited and brought down to 
the present date ; and, with a view to this, I have 
made a good many MS. additions to it, gathered by 
myself, and chiefly in country churchyards. 

I should feel obliged to any readers of “N. & Q.” 
who may be good enough to copy and forward to 
me such epitaphs on servants, and especially on 
female servants, as they happen to meet with in 
churchyards or cemeteries, in the United Kingdom 
or elsewhere. The place where the epitaph is to be 
found should be stated, and the date at which the 
copy (direct from the tombstone) was made should 
be given. In all cases, the epitaph should be given 
verbatim. 

Obituaries of servants, taken from the news- 
papers, would also be useful to me for a collatera) 
purpose. The title and date of the newspaper 
would, of course, be stated. In “N. & Q.,” 4" 8, 
xii. 325, Mr. CAMPKIN mentions such an obituary. 
Will he kindly say whether Napkin Brooker and 
Christian Park, to whom he also refers, were male 
or female servants? Their names are ambiguous. 

My collection contains but few odd names : one 
of the few is Buck Laycock, a female servant of 
thirty years’ service, who lies buried in Sunbury 
Churchyard. But it is not for the sake of odd 
names that I have gathered these epitaphs. If 
any one doubts that they possess a higher interest, 
let him read Pope’s epitaph on his nurse, Mary 
Beach, or that which George III. inscribed at 
Windsor to the memory of his daughter's servant, 
Mary Gaskoin. A. J. Munpsy. 

Inner Temple. 


Tue following inscription is in the centre of an 
old carved chimney-piece in the principal bed-room 
of Kirkby Old Hall, one of three old mansions, 
standing within the compass of a mile, belonging 
to the Coke family. The hall is in Nottingham- 
shire, but the little stream which separates that 
county from Derbyshire flows within fifty yards of 
the house. Kirkby Hall, which Spencer Hall, in 
his Peak and Plain, says is as old as Wingfield 
Manor, or the old Abbey Church of Newstead, 
contains some fine carved chimney-pieces, carved 
cabinets, and other furniture of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The quaintness of this 
inscription may warrant me in thinking it deserving 
a place in “ N. & Q.”:— 

“LY DOWNE TO REST 
& THINKE TO HAVE 
THY SLEEPE THY DEATH 
THY BED THY GRAVE.” 

There is a little ornamental work between each 
word. A Reecuitar READER. 

Derby. 

Provers.—We have not a commoner saying 
among us than “ Every man is the architect of his 
own fortune,” and we have very few much older. 
Sallust, in his first oration, De Republ. Ordinand., 

: 
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attributes it to Appius Claudius Cecus, the Censor, 
who lived certainly 450 years before Christ. He 
says :— 

“Sed res docuit id verum esse, quod in carminibus 
Appius ait, fabrum esse suze quemque fortune.” 

Cicero tells us that his speech against Pyrrhus 
was the first which was ever committed to writing 
in Rome, and that he was the oldest of all the 
Latin poets. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 





Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 





LIBERETENENTES.— What these, who are men- 
tioned in many of the Scots Acts, and in medizval 
Scottish charters, were, has been the subject of 
much controversy ; and it is believed that the point 
is not yet held as quite determined either in Eng- 
land or Scotland. Will, therefore, any one be 
good enough to state the position which this puzzling 
question has now reached ? 

Some of the greater living Scotch authorities are 
seemingly not of one opinion. Professor Cosmo 
Innes would appear to assimilate them with the 
“ probit homines,” and reckon both asa class, which, 
in Scotland, as well as England, were “immediate 
vassals of the Crown of inferior station” (S. Legal 
Ant., p. 105). That the immediate vassals of the 
Crown, whatever their station, were of that class 
which was called indifferently domini, barons, and 
lairds, seems nearly agreed; but there is not the 
like unanimity that the liberetenentes behoved to 
be holders of their lands in capite, or Crown vassals. 
The famous letter addressed to the Pope by The 
Bruce and his proceres, &c., in 1320, concludes 
with the “ceterique barones, et liberetenentes, ac 
tota communitas regni Scotie,” as those concurring 
with the greater nobles. In an Act of Parliament 
in 1487 (Thom. edn. ii. 180) certain classes, as 
constituents of Parliament, are enumerated ; and 
among these are the “erlis, baronis, frehaldaris, 
commissaris of borowis, and all that aw presens in 
our souueran Lordis Parliament,’ by which the 
freeholders are apparently recognized as a body 
distinct from the barons. In July, 1525, the 
barons in attendance at Parliament are found 
entered on the Rolls as if consisting of three grades; 
and at a later period, by the Act of 1585, cap. 74 
(Thom. ii. 422), it is appointed that all freeholders 
of the king (those holding, shall we allow, imme- 
diately under the king by a free, as distinguished 
from a base, tenure?) under the degree of prelates 
and Lords of Parliament should elect commis- 
sioners to represent them, but yet that none (as it 
is provided) should have a vote, but such as havea 
forty-shilling land in free tenandry held of the 
king. There are thus three conditions precedent 








to the exercise of a vote: lands of the old extent 
of forty shillings, a free tenure, and that tenure 
immediately under the king; and, although it 
would seem from the terms of the Act to be assumed 
that there might be freeholders who did not answer 
to all these conditions, still the “ freeholders of the 
king” mentioned must have been lesser barons. 
The prior Act of 1567, cap. 33, which provides for 
the election of commissioners by the “ Baronis of 
this realme,” as “ part of the nobilitie,” mentions 
only “ baronis ” as those who are to be charged to 
elect ; and Innes says that, after the Act of 1585, 
referred to above, under which the return of 
representatives, long obviated, was enforced, 
these were entered on the Parliament Rolls as a 
separate estate, “though, by the theory of the 
Constitution, as received by our old lawyers, 
they formed a portion of the baronage.” (Legal 
Ant., p. 137.) 

But quite as accurate an observer as Mr. Innes 
seems to adopt a somewhat different view. This is 
Mr. W. F. Skene, who speaks of the “ Liberi et 
Generost” as grades above the servile bondi and 
nativi, two classes of the agricole; and of the 
former (the liberi et generosi) as consisting of two 
kinds, viz.: (1) Those who held land for a fixed term 
of ten or twenty years ; they were the liberi fir- 
marii,—and (2) those who held for life, with re- 
mainder to one or two heirs ; these, he says, were 
the “feudal sub-vassals,” possessing tenandia or 
tenandries, and who were the “liberi tenentes or 
free-holders of the charters ” (p. 418). Above these 
were, as Mr. Skene continues to say, the milites, the 
thani, and the principes, the latter being the same as 
the ancient toshachs, or chiefs (Fordun, ii. 418; also, 
415 and 416). And in returning again to the same 
subject, at another place, and referring to the 
opinions of SirJohn Skene (De Verb. Significatione) 
and of Sir George Mackenzie (Obs. on Statutes) 
upon the Ogthiern or Ochiern, Mr. Skene mentions 
that both of their views are so far right ; and also 
that this grade, the Ogthiern, which is that imme- 
diately above the rustict by the laws of the Brets 
and Scots, “seems to be represented by the later 
denomination of liberetenentes, or freeholders of 
tenandia under the superior.” (Fordun a& Skene, 
ii, 448.) 

The result is that, in Mr. Skene’s view, the 
liberetenentes were not firmarti, but feodo-firmarii, 
feudal sub-vassals, paying feufarm, and having a 
subject-superior interposed between them and the 
crown (Fordun, ii., 415, 416); and the charters, 
the words of which he cites, and on which he bases 
this opinion in part—those by Robert II. to the 
Earl of Moray in 1375 and 1383—go far, as it must 
be admitted, in upholding it. But e contrario is 
the view of Prof. Innes, who seems to suppose that 
the liberetenentes were holders in capite, and also 
to assimilate them to the lesser barons or lairds. 
(Legal Antigq., p. 135.) L. 
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Tue Keys or Locuteven Castie. — Very 
many years ago we bought at a sale in Edinburgh 
a bunch of five very old large keys, to add to our 
collection, as those of Lochleven Castle that were 
thrown in the Loch by Mary Queen of Scots ; they 
were said to have been dredged up by a fisherman, 
and were purchased at the sale of the effects of 
some person connected with one of the estates near 
the Loch. The keys are no forgeries, but are those 
just of the period when the Castle was the prison 
of Mary. We have heard lately that there are 
two other bunches of keys in existence that are 
said to be the original ones ; which, therefore, are 
the real ones ? Cuuss & Son. 


Girrarp Arms.—Wanted by the undersigned, 
a correct blazon of the armorial bearings of the 
late Lord Justice Giffard, who died some three or 
four years ago. CRESCENT. 

Wimbledon. 


A Proressor or Hesrew To Queen Exiza- 
BETH.—In looking through the parochial registers 
of St. Peter-Port, Guernsey, I met in the Book of 
Burials with the following entry :— 

Octobre, 1572. 

“Le 9 Raoul le Chevalier, natif de Vire en Normandie, 
Professeur en hébreu de la Royne Elizabeth, a esté icy 
enterré.” 

Is anything known of this Professor of Hebrew ? 

About the same time Adrian de Saravia, a famous 
Protestant, divine from the University of Leyden 
was an inhabitant of Guernsey, where he held the 
offices of Vice-Dean and Master of the School 
recently established by the Queen, and now known 
as Elizabeth College. He was afterwards appointed 
to prebends in Canterbury and Westminster, and 
must have been an eminent Hebrew scholar, for he 
was one of the ten to whom was entrusted the 
translation of the Pentateuch and other books of 
the Old Testament to the end of the Second Book 
of Kings, when a new version of the Bible was 
made by order of James I. It is not impossible 
that le Chevalier may have been attracted to 
Guernsey by Saravia. Epear MacCuttocn. 

Guernsey. 


Percy, Eart or NorrHumMBERLAND, TEMP. 
EvizaneTu.—Where can I find a picture or print 
of Percy, Earl of Northumberland, condemned for 
high treason in the reign of Elizabeth ? I want to 
know the colour and length of his hair and beard, 


his height, &c. J. R. 


Tue CATTLE AND THE WEATHER. — Lately a 
lady and gentleman entered the railway carriage in 
which I was travelling from Newton Abbot to 
Plymouth. The morning had been very rainy, 
and, so far as I could judge, there was a decided 
prospect of a continuously wet day, especially as we 
were journeying to Plymouth. Between eleven 


companion, that it would be a fine day after all, 
and, as a reason for his assertion, called her atten- 
tion to the fact that the cattle in the fields we were 
passing were all lying down, adding that had they 
been standing up there would have been no hope of 
its clearing up. The prediction was fully realized ; 
for, before reaching our destination, the rain ceased, 
but few clouds remained, and the rest of the day 
was quite fine. I have no reason to suppose that 
this, which was new to me, was a Devonshire 
weather prognostic. Is it believed anywhere else ? 
Wm. PenceE.ty. 

Torquay. 

Tuomas Gorpon, Doctor or Mepictys, 
PrTEeRHEAD.—Can any of your readers inform me 
whose son and grandson he was? His wife was 
Jane Thomson, of Faichfield, and he died in the 
year 1782, aged 82. He is said to be of the 
Straloch (i.e. Pitburg) family, but I do not think 
that can be, as his coat of arms is the three boars’ 
heads with a crescent for difference in the centre, 
and no border round the shield. Motto, “ Byd 
and.” Any information, or assistance in obtaining 
it, will be most thankfully received by 

GENEALOGIST. 


Tae Grey Movse 1x “ Favst.”—I have never 
yet been able to discover an explanation of the 
grey mouse in the following quotation from Faust 
(Walpurgisnacht) :— 

“ Faust. Ach! mitten im Gesange sprang 
Ein rothes Mauschen ihr aus dem Munde. 

“ Mephist. Das ist was recht’s! Das nimmt man nicht 

genau. 
Genug die Maus war doch nicht graw 
Wer fragt darnach in einer Schaferstunde?” 

Perhaps some of your readers may be able to 
solve the difficulty. A. R. Banks. 

St. John’s Coll., Cambridge. 


GAME OF STOBALL.— 

‘«The large and levell playnes of Slimbridge Warth 
and others in the vale of this hundred, and downes or 
hilly playnes of Stinchcombe, Westridge, Tickraydinge, 
and others in the hilly or Coteswold part, doe witnes the 
inbred delight, that both gentry, yeomanry, rascallit 
boyes and children, doe take in a game called Stoball, 
the play whereat, each child of 12 yeares old can (I sup- 
pose) as well describe as my selfe; and not a sonne of 
mine, but at 7, was furnished with his double Stoball 
staves, and a gamester thereafter.” — Berkeley Manu- 
scripts, 1618. 

“ Which Earle of Leicester, shortly after, with an extra- 
ordinary number of attendants, and multitudes of 
country people that resorted to him, came to Wotton, 
and thence to Michaelwood Lodge, casting downe part 
of the pales which like a little parke then enclosed that 
lodge, and thence went to Wotton Hill where hee played 
a match at Stoball.”—Berkeley Manuscripts, 1618. 

What was this game of Stoball? No trace of 
the name or game remains in the neighbourhood 
now, unless it may be represented by “ Rounders. 

{J. H. Cooke. 





and twelve o’clock, the gentleman remarked to his 


Berkeley. 
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“Dapum I retury.”—In the weald of Kent, I 
recollect this expression = by the time I return. 


What is the origin of it,—is it an older form of 


“ whiles ” ? J. SLAUGHTER, 
Highbury. 


Sm Joun Cartwricut, 1772.—Can any in- 
formation be given concerning Sir John Cartwright, 
Kt., who was Sheriff of London with Sir Nation 
Nash, during the mayoralty of Sir 8S. Fludyer in 
1762, and who died at Wanstead, Essex, Aug. 24, 
1772?” His daughter married Mr. Glegg, only son 
and heir of late Glegg, banker in Lombard 
Street, July 28, 1751 (vide Gentleman’s Magazine). 





Another daughter married Cartwright Morris, of 


the parish of Tottenham, Middlesex, High Cross, 
May 27, 1759. A third daughter married William 
Chomley, of the parish of St. Lawrence, Jewry 
London, Sept. 24, 1767. G. M. P. 


? 


Tue Antiquity or Fiint Guns.—I have an 
oil painting, which, by competent judges, is 
attributed to an artist who flourished in the early 
part of the seventeenth century ; amongst the 
minor details of the picture is a sporting gun with 
an unmistakable flint lock. Were such weapons 
in use on the Continent at that time, or shall I be 
obliged to take half a century or so off the age of 
my picture? Since writing the above, I have 
turned to Colonel Wilford’s Class Book for the 
School of Musketry, and find it there stated that 
the flint lock was used in France in 1630 ; but as 
the author gives no authority for the assertion, I 
submit the case to the readers of “ N. & Q.” 

H. Fisuwicx. 


Huevenot Rervucees.—I should feel obliged if 
any of your correspondents, who have collections 
relating to the early history of the Huguenot 
families in England, could give me the marriages 
of Antoine and Anne Teulon, of Pierre and Marie 
Godde, and of Philip and Margaret Dupuis, which 
took place about the year 1690, but are not to be 
found in the French registers now preserved at 
Somerset House. Hy. WAGNER. 

16, King Street, St. James’s, 8S. W. 


Rixe Morro.—Upon a gold ring, the outside of 
which is divided into five equal protuberant com- 
partments, or bosses, is the following inscription, 
in black-letter characters :— 

vt . coia. cyte. pace. do. 
ach boss bearing a word. Can any one explain 
this, or mention a parallel to it?) The ring seems 
to be of the fourteenth or fifteenth century; the 
outline of its exterior is a cinquefoil. 


M. D. T. N. 


“ Our-nurtines.”—On the 13th July, 1659, 
the House of Commons ordered “that a Procla- 
mation be issued, prohibiting all horse-races, cock- 
matches, bull-baitings, out-hurlings, public wrest- 








lings, and other meetings of like nature, until the 
first day of October next.” (Com. Jour. vii. 715.) 
Of what nature was the sport called out-hurling ? 


A. Vi 8% 


“PRIDE OF THE MORNING.”—I should be very 
much obliged for any information respecting this 
expression, as applied to the early mist or light 
rain, which sometimes precedes a warm, sunny day. 

“ Bienvenct AvverGNAtT.” — Information re- 
specting this famous patriotic air, said to have been 
used by the followers of the Counts d’Auvergne 
in the days of the Crusades, I shall also be glad 
to have. H. G. 


“ Crur.”—This word appears in Wood’s Descrip- 
tion of Bath in the following sentence,—Bladud 
“made crues for the swine to lie in.” Is this 
word (which I suppose means a pigsty) in present 
use in any county, and whence is it derived? The 
same work repeats a tradition that Bladud, attempt- 
ing to fly, fell upon Solsbury Church and was 
killed. Where is or was Solsbury Church? Little 
Solsbury is the name of a hill in the neighbourhood 
of Bath, but I know of no church of the name. 

C. P. E. 


Joun Cuatrowr.—Archeologia Lond., v. 20, 
p. 159.—John Chattowe, a Scotch squire, had 
challenged William de Badley, an Englishman, to 
fight at Liliat Cross, in the Marshes of Scotland, 
on the feast of St. Catherine, Nov. 25,1381. As 
the Duke of Lancaster, then King’s Lieutenant in 
that districi, was absent in attendance upon Par- 
liament, Henry Percye, the eldest son of the Earl 
of Northumberland, with John, eldest son of John 
de Nevill, of Roby, and two knights, were directed 
to attend in his stead. To what family did this 
John Chattowe belong? where can I find further 
history of Liliat Cross? did this meeting ever take 
place ? Ricnarp F, CHatrock. 

Barnet, Herts. 


Replies. 
LORD BOTREAUX. 
(4 §. xii, 348, 435.) 
Who was Anne Botreaux, the wife of Sir John 
Stafford, Knt.? Str Joun Mac eax, both in his 
History of Trigg and reply to J. 8. 8., presents her 
as daughter of William, the first baron, who died on 
10th August, 1391, by his wife, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir Ralph Daubenie. If this were the case 
Anne would have been 40 years of age and more 
when she married Sir John Stafford in 1426, at 
which time her husband was under 30. But there 
is evidence to show that she was daughter of 

William, third and last Baron Botreaux. 

The marriage contract, dated 16th March, 1426, 
referred to by J. 8. 58., is printed, verbatim and 
literatim, in Coll. Top. and Gen., 249—255, from 
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the original in the possession of the late Earl of 
Ilchester. The two contracting parties in this deed 
of agreement are William Lord Botreaux and Sir 
Humphry Stafford, Kt., and the two subjects of the 
contract are therein specified as Anne, the daughter 
of the said Lord Botreaux, and Sir John Stafford, 
knight, the second son to the said Sir Humfrey. 
The agreement stipulates that the marriage shall 
take place before the 24th June that same year. 

In the inquisition upon the death of Sir John 
Stafford (Esc. 6 H. VI. No. 39), taken at Sherborn 
llth May, 1428, it was found that he died on 
5th Nov., 1427 ; that Anne, his wife, daughter of 
Lord Botreaux, died before him, and that Humphry 
Stafford, their only issue, was, at the time of taking 
the inquisition, of the age of 32 weeks and upwards. 
These data would reduce the time of the child’s 
birth to close upon Michaelmas, 1427, and limit 
the date of Anne’s death to within a period of five 
weeks after. It may, therefore, be assumed that 
the giving birth to her son was the cause of Anne’s 
death soon after ; and that, as her father was born 
in February, 1389-90, she did not attain her 
twentieth year of age. 

Another proof of her identity is the licence, 
dated 15th February, 1434-5, granted by John 
Stafford, Bishop of Bath and Wells (uncle of the 
half-blood of Sir John Stafford), to William Lord 
Botreaux, to disinter and remove his daughter’s 
body from the parish church of North Cadbury, 
where it had been deposited, seven years before, in 
the Botreaux chantry-chapel, to the Conventual 
Church of the Friars Minors at Bridgwater. As 
this document has never been printed, an abstract 
of it is not unworthy of a place in “ N. & Q.” 

‘Johannes pmissione divini Bathonien. & Wellen. 
Epis Dilco in Xpo filio nobili viro Willmo. domino de 
Botreaux Saltm. gram. & ben. Ad exhumand. corpora 
Willmi. Botreaux filii tui & Anne nuper Relce. Johannis 
Stafford milit. filie tue defunctor. alias apud ecciam. poch. 
de North Cadbury ecciatice. tradita sepultur. eaq. trans- 
ferend. cum solempnitate canonica ad ecciam. convent- 
ualem fratrum minor. infra villam de Bruggewater, et 
ibi more ecciastico. sepeliri faciend. ubi tu, genitor 
eorum, sepultram eligisti, velut credibliter. informam., 
misericorditer dispensamus et licenciam tibi tenore 

neium. concedimus spialem. Dat. in hospicio nro. 
sondon. xv° die men. Februarii anno Dni. Millmo. 
ecccxxxiv. (1434-5) et nre. consecracOnis anno decimo.” 
— Register ‘‘ Stafford,” fol. 106, at Wells. 

From this it appears that he had also a son and 
heir, William, who is unnoticed by Dugdale ; and 
by comparing this licence with the will that he 
made in 1415 (recited in Dugd., Bar. I. 630), it 
will be seen that Lord Botreaux had, in the course 
of the following twenty years, changed his mind 
regarding the place where his own body should be 
interred, viz., at Bridgwater, and not at North 
Cadbury, as he had first intended. 

J. 8. 5. is mistaken in styling Sir John Stafford 
as “of Blatherwick.” He was not a scion of that 
house. His father was Sir Humphry Stafford, 





Kt., of Suthwyke, Wilts, and his mother was 
Elizabeth, second daughter and, at length, sole 


surviving heiress of Sir John Mautravers, Kt., of 


Hoke, Dorset (see “ N. & Q.,” 4 8. viii. 286, 306), 
B. W. GREENFIELD. 
Southampton. 


AnnyvaL Growtn or Pear (4 §. xii. 474.)— 
The present state of geological research does not 
afford sufficient data to enable us to estimate accu- 
rately the annual rate of the growth of peat. The 
process, however, is so extremely slow that the 
workmen who are engaged in cutting the material 
for fuel declare that none of the hollows, which 
they originally found in the deposit, or that they 
have themselves formed by the removal of peat, 
have ever been refilled, even to a small extent, 
within the memory of living men. This statement 
is, of course, erroneous, but it serves to show that 
the increase which takes place in the course of a 
single generation is so insignificant as to easily 
escape the notice of unscientific persons. The ques- 
tion is too wide for discussion in these columns, 
but W. will find the origin and history of peat 
mosses in Scotland very exhaustively treated upon 
in a paper read by Archibald Geikie before the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh in March, 1866, and 
published in the twenty-fourth volume of the 
Transactions of the Society. The rate of growth is 
discussed by M. Boucher de Perthés in the second 
volume of his Antiquités Celtiques. It may be 
briefly stated that his calculations are based upon 
the depth at which certain Roman remains were 
found in the peat deposits in the valley of the 
Somme. The size and shape of the objects found, 
and the character of the deposit, afforded him suffi- 
cient warrant for assuming that the whole of the 
superincumbent matter had been the result of the 
natural growth which had taken place since the 
Roman period, and allowing fourteen centuries as 
the interval of time between that age and the 
present, he estimates the thickness gained in every 
hundred years at three French centimétres, which, 
according to our measurement, would be about 12 
inches. 

When we become better acquainted with the 
subject, it will no doubt be found that the rate of 
increase varies according to the humidity of the 
climate, the intensity and duration of the seasons, 
and a variety of other conditions which influence 
vegetable life. C. Fau.tKe-WATLING. 


The information wanted will doubtless be found 
in the Reports of the Commissioners on the nature 
and extent of bogs in Ireland. The following is 4 
quotation from Mr. Griffith’s Appendix to the 
Fourth Report:—“ In the bog of Killcashiel I had 
an opportunity of observing the annual increase In 
height or growth of a bog for twenty years, which in 
the spot where I noticed the fact was about two 
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inches for each year.” It is added that the situation 
appeared to be particularly favourable to rapid 
growth. C. E. 
The rate at which peat grows, or is reproduced, 
varies considerably with locality and circumstances; 
according to De Luc, pits about five feet deep cut in 
the peat become again filled up with solid peat in 
thirty years. In some bogs the rate of production 
is more rapid, holes four feet deep being filled up 
solid in ten or twelve years. See Rennie on Peat 
Moss, London, 8vo., 1807, and Turner on Peat 
Bogs, London, 8vo., 1784. Much valuable infor- 
mation will be found in the Memoirs of the Ord- 
nance Survey of Londonderry, in which Portlock 
has well described the formation of bog peat. 
Epwarp Souty. 


Brownine’s “Lost Leaver” (4 §, xii. 473.) 
—It would be satisfactory, I dare say, to more 
than one reader of “N. & Q.” to learn Mr. Bov- 
CHIER’s grounds for asserting that Mr. Browning 
meant Wordsworth as the “ Lost Leader.” I, for 
one, venture to doubt that our great living poet 
could ever have considered Wordsworth a “leader ” 
in that “noble army of intellectual freemen,” of 
whom Shakspeare, Milton, Burns, and Shelley 
were such burning and shining lights. Remem- 
bering the fervour with which Southey once advo- 
cated the most advanced Liberal views, I fancy the 
“reproach” would have been more appositely 
directed against him. But even as regards Southey, 
I question whether “ leadership” is to go unques- 
tioned. The poem, of which Mr. Boucurer speaks 
with deservedly strong praise, might have been 
suggested by Mr. Browning’s own noble tragedy, 
Strafford ! Joun Watson Datsy. 

Richmond, Surrey. 

I venture to think that the passage quoted may 
be readily explained as follows. Omitting the 
second, third, and fourth lines, which are obviously 
parenthetical, the rest reads thus :— 

“ Life’s night begins : let him never come back to us ! 
Best fight on well, for we taught him—strike gallantly, 
Menace our heart ere we master his own.” 

Here, according to Mr. Browning’s abrupt and 
staccato method, the words “let him” in the first 
line are to be understood as repeated in the third; 
and so the meaning is, “It were best to let him 
fight on well (for we taught him to do so) : it were 
best to let him strike us gallantly, and even to let 
him menace our heart. Then, when he has shown 
against us all the skill of fence which he learnt 
from us, we will with our new knowledge disarm 
him and master his heart ”; not, pace Mr. Browning, 
“his own ” heart. ; 

This poem seems to me so unfair to Wordsworth, 
that I am tempted to end by advising all readers 
of “N. & Q.” (though the advice can hardly be 
needed) to enjoy that wicked and delightful parody 





the end of “ Fly-Leaves, by C. 8. C.,” initials well 
understood by all Cambridge men. 
Artuur J. Munsy. 
Inner Temple. 


PUBLISHING THE Banns OF MARRIAGE (4% §, 
xii. 347, 411.)—That “ N. & Q.” may be accurate 
as to the present state of the law in this matter, it 
may be well to note that the Act quoted by Mr. 
MarsHa.t (4 Geo. IV. c. 76.) did not in fact 
finally settle the question. 

Two somewhat clumsy attempts to patch or 
amend that Act have been made. By 5 Geo, IV. 
c. 32, power was given (inter alia) to solemnize a 
marriage in any place within the limits of a parish 
licensed for divine service during the repair or 
rebuilding of the church. By sect. 2, under a 
licence for a marriage in a church or chapel, the 
marriage may, in case of such church or chapel 
being under repair, be solemnized in any place 
licensed for divine service during the repair, or, if 
no such place, in the church or chapel of an adjoin- 
ing parish or chapelry; and by sect. 3. banns 
proclaimed and marriages solemnized in the place 
licensed during the repair shall be considered as 
proclaimed and solemnized in the church or chapel, 
and so registered. It would seem that the clergy 
whose churches were under repair were puzzled as 
to the proper course to be pursued under these 
Acts, and some followed one practice, and others 
another ; and by 11 Geo. IV. and 1 Gul. IV. c. 18, 
it was enacted (s. 1.)— 

“ That all marriages the banns whereof have been pub- 
lished in any place used for the performance of divine 
service within the limits of any parish or chapelry during 
the repairs or rebuilding of the church or chapel thereof, 
which marriages have been solemnized either in the said 
place so used, or in the church or chapel of the same or 
of some adjoining parish or chapelry during such repair 
or rebuilding, shall not have their validity questioned on 
account of having been so solemnized.” 

And by sect. 2. it was enacted— 

“ That in every case in which the church of any parish 
or place in which banns of marriage may be published 
and marriages solemnized, shall be pulled down, or be 
rebuilding, or under repair, it shall be lawful for the 
bishop of the diocese to order and direct that banns of 
marriage may be published and marriages solemnized in 
any consecrated chapel of such parish or place which he 
shall by order in writing direct, until the church shall 
again be opened for the performance of divine service ; 
and during all such period the said consecrated chapel 
shall, for all purposes relating to the publication of 
banns of marriage, and to the solemnization of marriages, 
be deemed and taken to be the church of the parish, _— 
thing in any Act or Acts to the contrary notwith- 
standing.” 

If, therefore, the bishop has issued an order 
under the section last quoted, the course is simple 
the consecrated chapel is substituted for the church 
closed. But if such an order has not been issued, 
it seems oddly enough that the banns may be 
pnblished either in the church of an adjoining 
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marriage cannot be solemnized in the adjoining 
parish unless there is no place licensed. C. 58. 


Lorp Wuarton’s Cuarirty (4" §, xii. 447.) — 
M. D. will do well to spread the information as to 
Lord Wharton’s bequest of “Bibles and prayer- 
books” to every district. The bequest had never 
been heard of in Cambridgeshire until about four 
years since, when I gave the information to some 
clergymen who availed themselves of it. The funds 
are great and accumulating. The secretary’s name 
can be given if necessary. 8. N. 

Ryde. 

Arms or Stvurs (4 §, xii. 449.)—The arms of 
the town of Sluis (Sluys), as given by Rietstap, 
are “ De gueules & deux fasces, ondées d’argent.” 

J AYDEE. 

Martiau’s Ericram, xii. 75 (48. xii. 426,)— 
I fear that the quasi explanation of S. T. P. will 
not be considered to elucidate this obscure passage 
more than the vain efforts of previous commentators. 
Why he should suppose that what is clearly a dis- 
tich (of two lines) should be written as a A seems 
unaccountable, especially as no division of words or 
sense seems to need or permit such an arrangement. 
After some consideration, I have hit on the fol- 
lowing, which if not Martial’s meaning, at any rate, 
is curious. The “litera” I understand to mean the 
flight of cranes, in the shape of a letter. The words 
were doubtless originally in uncial letters; and 
without our modern distinction of the U and V. 

First. Turbabis [the word] versus—spelt UERSUS 
—that is, shuffle, or anagrammatize the letters. 

Secondly. Perdideris [or take off] one of the aves, 
or letters of the word—say the last one—you will 
then have UVERSU. 

Thirdly. Turn the first u sideways (part of 
turbabis), and transpose the other letters,—thus, 
ervuES—the title of the epigram (Grues) appears, 
and the riddle is solved. Epwarp Krve. 

Lymington, Hants. 





Sm Wittram Browntow (4 §. xii. 448.)— 
I think Burke is right in saying that Sir W. 
Brownlow married Elizabeth Duncombe, and that 
there has been a confusion between two men of 
the same name. My reasons are these :—In the 
extinct baronetcies, under Skipwith, it appears 
that Sir Thomas Skipwith, Bart., married Margaret 
(Brydges), daughter of George Lord Chandos, and 
widow of William Brownlowe, Esq. ; also, that 
the father of this Sir Thomas was knighted 1673, 
made a baronet 1678, and died 1694. It does not, 
therefore, seem at all likely that his son could 
have married the widow of a man who died as 
early as 1666, which is the date given by the same 
authority for Sir W. Brownlow’s death. 

Cuartes F. S. Warren, M.A. 


“A KING WHO BUYS AND SELLS” (4 §. xii. 
449.)—There need be no difficulty found in identi- 





fying the king here stigmatized. Byron was an 
ardent Napoleonist, though not a blind worshipper 
of the fallen Emperor. Allusions may be found in 
his poems to show his disgust at the policy of the 
restored Bourbons and of the ultra-royalist ministry. 
Canto 3 of Don Juan, in which the “ Ode on the 
aspirations of Greece after Liberty” is introduced, 
was commenced in October, 1819, but not published 
until August, 1821, and then accompanied by 
cantos 4th and 5th. The delay is accounted for 
on p. 629, edition 1859. Louis Dix-Huit (nick- 
named Louis des Huitres, from his inordinate 
passion for oysters) is the king referred to in Byron’s 
ode. Any impartial history of the Restoration, and 
of the subsequent elections in France, will justify 
the allegation as to bribery and corruption. Louis 
XVIII. lived until September, 1824. J. W. E. 
Molash, Kent. 


Tue PomEcRANATE (4 §, xii. 449) was used as 
a very common ornamental device, both in the 
ancient Jewish temple and on the Ark of the 
Covenant, as a symbol of peace and prosperity, 
since it was the common production of the land. 
Pomegranates were used as ornaments, as roses and 
oak leaves are in our own land. R. H. F. 


In all Eastern countries the pomegranate is the 
symbol of fertility, and also of fecundity in women. 
C. 
“ AND WHEN THE EMBERS,” &c. (4% §. xii. 
447) :-— 
** And when the embers fall away, 
And when the funeral flames arise, 
We'll journey to a home of rest— 
Our ancient gods !—our ancient skies ! ” 
I copy this from a volume of poems by the late 
John Anster, Esq., LL.D., printed in Edinburgh 
in 1819. The lines quoted are the last of a trans- 
lation of Goethe’s Bride of Corinth. Dr. Anster 
also published an excellent translation of Goethe’s 
Faust, and a small volume of poems entitled 
Xeniola. He was an Irish barrister, and latterly 
judge of the Court of Admiralty in Ireland. He 
was a scholar of T. C. D., where he took his 
degrees. SZ Fs 


“Crentaury” (4% §. xii. 407.)—There are two 
genera of plants, of quite different families, which 
bear in English the name of Centaury. One is of 
the Composite. A very pretty species is a well- 
known weed in corn-fields. The English botanists 
ascribe no medicinal qualities to this genus; but 
a blue ink can be made from its flowers. Two 
species imported from Persia are known in our 
gardens by the name of “Sweet Sultan.” 

The other Centaury, Chironia (—Erythrea) is 
of the family of the Gentians. It is a strong bit- 
ter and stomachic. Withering, on the authority 
of Stokes, says that it forms the basis of the “ Port- 
land Powder” for the prevention of gout. 
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* Both of these, and a third, are mentioned by 
Pliny, H. N. xxv., but his descriptions of them are 
very vague. Both have their names by tradition 
from Chiron the Centaur, who is said to have used 
the Chironia to heal the wound given him by the 
arrow of Hercules. 

It was probably to this plant that the botanist 
referred, but the Centaurea belongs to an order 
many of which have valuable medicinal qualities. 
One of these is the Arnica, so much esteemed for 
the treatment of wounds. Pliny’s description of 
the “Chironion” more resembles the Centaurea, 
and the qualities he ascribes to it are precisely 
those for which the Arnica is famous. 

F. H. Nasn. 

Dublin, 


“QuapriJuGIs invectus” (4% §. xii. 447.)— 
Though unable to name the author of the beauti- 
ful Latin lines inscribed beneath the fine engraving 
of the Aurora of Guido, yet there can be but 
little doubt of Samuel Rogers, the author of Thé 
Pleasures of Memory, having had them in his 
mind when, in reference to that noble fresco 
painting, he wrote, in his Epistle to a Friend :— 

** Oh mark again the coursers of the Sun, 
At Guido’s call, their round of glory run, 
Again the rosy Hours resume their flight, 
Obscured, and lost in floods of golden light.” 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tue Crusapes (4 §. xii. 450.)—The best and 
most trustworthy account of the Crusaders of the 
time of Richard I. is, I should say, the one given 
in his Itinerary, by Geofiry de Vin-Sauf, the 
Royal Wine-Keeper, a contemporary writer, who 
died after John came to the throne, a.p. 1199. 
Chronicles of the Crusades, “Bohn’s Antiquarian 
Library.” 

The following works might be searched for in- 
formation regarding the Knights Templar: His- 
tory of the Crusades, by Maimbourg, Englished by 
Nalson ; History of the Assassins, by Joseph Von 
Hammer, translated by Wood ; Chronicles of Rabbi 
Joseph, translated from the Hebrew by C. H. F. 
Bialloblotzky ; Bohn’s Early Travels in Palestine. 


“Porvutus rEGEM,” &c. (4™ §. xii. 459.)—The 
quotation from Cardinal Pole, “populus enim 
Regem procreat,” is to be found in Pole’s celebrated 
treatise Pro Ecclesiastice Unitatis Defensione, at 
folio 25 of the first edition, printed at Rome about 
1536, by Antony Bladus, or at page 86 of the 
third edition, printed at Ingolstadt, 1587. 

G. W. N. 

Alderley Edge, 

“Hore” (4% §. xii. 448.)—Roquefort renders 
hute, “petite maison.” Jal (Gloss. Naut.) trans- 
lates huter, au-dessous ; and derives it from G. 











unter, A.S. under, D. onder. “TI signifie en effet, 
descendre, amener: huter des vergues, c’est les 
amener & my du mast, et les mettre en croix de 
Saint André,” &c. R. 8. Cuarnocr. 

Gray's Inn. 

P.S. The hotot painted on the sails of the 
3oulogne fishing-smacks is said to be derived from 
Hotot-en-Ange, Calvados, near Pont L’Evéque ; 
but, quere. 


I fancy that hute stands for the Dutch word 
schuyt (pronounced skoot), and would not signify a 
“lighter,” as a lighter properly is not a sailing 
vessel, as is a praam. Per Mare. 


Hute is, I think, a Saxon word for cottage, or 
lodge, but scarcely applicable to a boat or lighter. 


Ryde. 


Tue “Meres” (4% §, xii. 482.) —This old word 
occurs in the Fourth Part of the Sermon for Roga- 
tion week :— 

** Which use to grind up the doles [divisions] and marks 
[boundaries], which, of ancient time were laid for the 
division of meers and balks [small pieces left unploughed} 
in the fields, to bring the owners to their right.” 

They— 

‘Plough up so nigh the common balks and walks 
which good men before time made the greater and broader, 
partly for the commodious walk of his neighbour, partly 
for the better shack [pasture] in harvest time to the more 
comfort of his poor neighbour's cattle . . . . they left a 
broad and sufficient bier-balk to carry the dead to the 
Christian sepulture.” 

Littleton defines meer, “a mark or boundary” ; 
and an “ ing, a common in Lincolnshire.” 

MackenzizE E. C. Waucorr. 


Kinesrorta “Marra” (4% §. xii. 474).— 
Marfer is explained in Brogden’s Lincolnshire 
Glossary as “The grass which grows close to the 
hedge-side or bottom.” In the days of high thick 
hedges it used to be much wider, and to serve as a 
road, generally on the bowndary of some property, 
or at least of a field. I believe the word is equi- 
valent to boundary-road, from A.S. gemere, a 
boundary, and fer,a going. In North Lincolnshire 
we have Winteringham Mere, the boundary be- 
tween that lordship and Winterton; Mere-stone, 
a boundary-stone ; Mardyke (also in Essex. Proc. 
Soc. Ant., 1867, p- 406). & Ss Be 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. 

The vocable ford, which is liable to become fort 
and forth, has several meanings : 1. It is generally 
equivalent to vadum. 2. It is sometimes from the 
Welsh fford, a way, a road, passage. 3. From frith 
or forth. 4. From the Cornish vor, vordh, fordh, 
great; as in the name Comfort (céim-vor, vordh = 
great valley). Marfa may be from the Welsh 
morfa, a sea-brink (also a marsh); but why a 
Welsh name should be found here I do not under- 
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stand. Part of the East Riding, on the opposite 
coast, was certainly peopled by the Parisi, a Celtic 
tribe. R. 8. CHaryock. 
Gray’s Inn. 
P.S. There is a place called Morfa in Cardigan ; 
and Muirfoot, Moorfoot, and Morfort, are the 
names of hills in Scotland. 


3eADs (4 S. xii. 408.)—In the I!e of St. Agnes, 
Scilly, beads, no doubt derived from a like source,— 
the wreck of some vessel, possibly a slaver,—occur 
amongst the white granitic sand at low water. I 
have several, collected there by my friend Mr. 
W. D. Oliver, who told me they were tolerably 
abundant some ten years ago, and well known to 
the people. They consist of beads and bugles, of 
a brick red colour, with a substratum of black. 
They are much worn by attrition in the shingle. 
My friend could not hear any story connected with 
them, but I have little doubt that they formed 
part of the freight of some vessel bulged upon the 
rocks of Scilly, and that they were made at 
Murano, the birthplace of almost ail beads before 
Birmingham took up the trade. 

W. J. Bernuarp Sirs. 
Temple. 


“Tue Great Marquis or Montrose’s Sone ” 
(4% S. xii. 449.)—The song about which J. H. B. 
inquires, beginning “ My dear and only love, I 
pray,” is attributed to Montrose, in Watson’s 
Collection of Scots Poems, Part IIIL., 1711, but the 
authority is somewhat doubtful. Watson gives 
eight songs to the noble Marquis, the first being 
the one in question. The second, beginning “ My 
dear and only love, take heed” (which Watson 
gives as a “second part” to the former), is cer- 
tainly older than the time of Montrose, as the 
tune is referred to many times by ballad- printers 
who flourished before he was born. The Marquis 
may have written the popular song (a paraphrase 
of the older one) which passes as his in most col- 
lections, but there is no actual proof of his having 
done so. The sole authority for attributing it to 
him, as far as I know, is Watson’s book of 1711. 

I may add that the tract, De Rebus preclare ab 
€0 gestis, 1647, attributed to Montrose, is now 
known to have been the production of his chaplain 
Dr. Wishart. Epwarp F. Rieavrt. 


Lire AFTER Decapitation (4% §. xii. 445.)—If 
JEAN LE TROUVEUR has never read the first volume 
of Samson’s Memoirs, he should do so. Can any 
reader of “ N. & Q.” tell me if the second volume, 
which, it is said, was purchased and suppressed 
by Louis Philippe, because it contained the account 
of the deaths of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, 
was ever printed? If it was, perhaps a copy or two 
may have escaped destruction. 


Rauten N, JAmes. 
Ashford, Kent. 





Toe Best Cast (4 §. xii. 443.)— Dr. 
Brewer’s prophecy is easily made out. The first 
four lines were written in the time of James I. 
The ace and six refer to that king, who was I. of 
England and VI. of Scotland; VI. and IV. were 
on one side, when the son of James VI. of Scotland 
married the daughter of Henry IV. of France ; 
that is, when Charles I. married Henrietta Maria. 

The two last lines were added in the time of 
William III. He and his father-in-law, James IT. 
(III. and II.), did not hold one assent ; in con- 
sequence of which difference we had a new King 
and a new Parliament. M. P. 


“T want To know” (4 §, xii. 327.)—This ex- 
pression of surprise is also referred to in Lyell’s 
Second Visit, chap. ix. It is undoubtedly of New 
England (Yankee) origin, but, as in the case of 
many similar expressions, it would be wholly im- 
possible to state with any degree of exactness just 
how it originated. In its general use it is accepted 
as complete in itself (really meaning no more than 
the familiar interjection “Sho!”), though the 
occasions of its especial use suggest words to fill 
up the ellipsis, ¢.g., one person says to another, 
“T won a fine large turkey at a raffle, last night”; 
to which the characteristic “I want to know !” 
would imply “I want to know if you did!” Or 
a person remarks, “I’m bound to get rich.” And 
the answering “I want to know!” would imply 
“T want to know if you are!” In the latter 
instance, the expression would be somewhat sarcastic, 
a quality often given to it. 

It can hardly be wondered at that this expression 
should strike an Englishman, hearing it for the 
first time, as excessively odd ; but it has a dozen or 
more equivalents, many nearly as common in the 
mouths of a large minority of those who are native 
here, in New England, that are quite as peculiar. 
As “Do tell !” “How you talk !” “Sho!” (referred 
to above), “ You don’t!” (a contraction of “You 
don’t say so !”), “ Well, well !” “ Well, I never!” 
“Well, of ail things !” “ Well, if I shan’t give up!” 
“For the land o’ man !” “ Land alive !” “ Massy 
sakes alive!” “Up a daisy !” “Js that so ?” (fre- 
quently contracted into “So?”), “ The deuce you 
say !” &c., this last being of a rather different 
character, however, from the rest, and probably an 
importation. With the exception of this and the 
preceding one, all of the above expressions should 
be understood as belonging, in a great measure, to 
the vocabulary of women, and as characteristic 
only of the common or middling class of people, or 
those of old-fashioned ways of speech ; and in both 
cases, it should be added, of those living in, or who 
are from, the rural districts. 

James M. Lewiy. 

Boston, Mass., U.S. 


Nortn or Iretanp Provincratisms (4 §. 
xii. 479.\—Dandie Dinmont to Vanbeest Brown : 
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“We maun off like whittrets before the whole 
clanjamfery be doun upon us.” The glossary to 
my edition of Scott (Blackwood, 25 vols., small 
§vo.) explains it like Mr. Sxrrroy, as = weasel, 
and adds, “from white throat.” 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


UNPUBLISHED Poems By Burns (4'®S, xii. 470.) 
—On the authority of a gentleman who attended 
the sale referred to, I can state positively that these 
“poems” were of a most disgraceful description, 
and should never have appeared in public. They 
are, however, scarcely “ unpublished,” having twice, 
as I am informed, appeared in print, although they 
can only have been circulated among a certain class 
of readers, JAMES BRITTEN. 

Mr. Hersert Spencer AND THE Poker (4 
S. xii, 471.)—If Mr. Keppet will refer to Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson, he will come across a conversation 


in which Dr. Johnson alludes to the practice of 


leaving the poker against the bars in order to mak> 
the fire burn up, and he explains this to be a su- 
perstition, born in monkish times, when the sign 
of the blessed cross was thought to exercise a prie- 
potent influence even over the blazing of the fire, 
or other minute domestic concerns ; if evil and 
mischievous spirits were putting the fire out, set 
up the cross and they would flee away. 
H. G. Kennepy. 


Mary, Davcnrer or WILLIAM DE Ros (4% §. 
xii. 495.)—D. C. E. has fallen into the popular 
error of confounding Mary, wife of William de 
Braose, who may or may not have been a De Ros, 
with her daughter Mary, wife of Ralph de Cobham 
and Thomas of Brotherton. The ing. post mort. of 
the mother was taken June 15 to 21, 1326, but 
does not give the date of her death (19 E. II. 90). 
That of the daughter states on two membranes that 
she died on the 9th, and in two others on the 11th, 
of June, 1362 (36 E. III., 2 Nos. 9). That the 
elder Mary was “ daughter of William de Ros,” I 
know of no evidence beyond somebody’s (Dugdale? 
ipse dixit. If there be evidence, I should be glad 
to know it. HERMENTRUDE. 


Removat or THE Sites or Cuurcues (4% §, xii. 
245, 295, 433.)—Traditions of supernatural in- 
fluences, exercised for the hindrance of works of 
construction, are not confined to England. Similar 
tales are told in India of difficulties experienced 
in building temples, raising bunds or dams of tanks, 
&e., of which I have met with many instances. 
In one case the gateway of a palace could not be 
erected until a human victim was buried in the 
foundations. In another a small stone shrine on 
the bund marked the spot where the daughter of 
the architect had been sacrificed, to propitiate the 
evil spirits who systematically destroyed in the 
night the work done in the day, until conciliated 
by the bloody offering. ; 













Add Churchdown, or “ Chosen,” as it is popularly 
called on its steep hill near Cheltenham. 
W. J. Bernuarp Smita. 
Temple. 


Very often the basements of temples, and other 
edifices, are represented as resting on hideous squat 
figures of dwarfs, pressed down by the superin- 
cumbent weight. Such sculptures may be con- 
nected with the same superstitious notions. 

The belief in the evil agency of demons, or 
disembodied spirits, still exercises a conspicuous 
influence in India and Tartary, and indeed through- 
out the East ; and like so many other myths has, 
probably, travelled westward, and thus is found 
lingering in the traditions of these abortive church 
sites, of which so many examples are exhibited in 
your columns. LE 


“Breetu” (4% §,. xii. 367, 415.)—This word 
still lives, with no other audible change than that 
of the final aspirated mute to the tenuis, in the 
East-Anglian border. An aged female parishioner 
of mine accounted to me some years ago for the 
non-appearance of her little grandson at school by 
stating there were no longer any children from the 
neighbouring cottages to accompany him, and 
alone he could not go, he was so blate. Possibly 
the word, in her use of it, meant only shy, not 
absolutely timid. In Ramsay’s Gentle Shepherd, 
“ Faith, lasses, ye ’re no blate,” is the exclamation 
of a male character who comes upon two damsels 
treading linen in their washing-tubs, a compendious 
mode of cleaning once much in vogue, with their 
clothes elevated more than in his estimation, as he 
meant them to believe, was consistent with perfect 
modesty. 

The radical meaning may possibly be spiritless, 
the sources of the quality so indicated having 
gradually usurped the place of this their result ; 
for compare the modern High Dutch blode, equi- 
valent to Latin hebes, in nearly all its meanings. 

J. WALKER. 

Wood Ditton, Cambs. 


Wetsn Lanevace (4 §. xii. 368, 415.)—I 
know of no reason (if there is I should like to 
know it) why we should trace Welsh words through 
the French. True there are a few Welsh words of 
French origin, such as carrai, maneg, bastwn, 
gwersyll; but Welsh words of Latin origin were 
most probably introduced direct by the monks of 
the Middle Ages. The following may be given as 
examples—gosber (vesper), cwewll (cucullus), temb 
(templum), ystwyll (stella—the star of Bethlehem). 
For the y compare ysgrythyr (scriptura) and ysproyd 
(spiritus). It is a mistake, though a common one, 
to suppose the Welsh li (q.e. | aspirate) is pro- 
nounced like Ith English. Lilanelly is not pro- 
nounced Llanelthy except by those who are not 
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Welsh. Etymologically ystwyll is no more related 
to twelfth than is epiphany. J. C. Unnone. 


Allow me to correct one misprint in my answer 
to the query about ystwyll, &. The word for 
Ember days should be Cyd-goriau (not Cyd-gorian), 
-iau being a common reading of Welsh plurals. 
Though I do not positively assert that my own 
derivation of ystwyll, from étoile, is the right one, 
I must take exception to that suggested by 
M. H. R. for the following reasons. First, the // 
in Welsh is not pronounced like th, though many 
Englishmen in their attempts to give the sound do 
pronounce it so (e.g., they say Dolgethley, Thlan- 
gothlen, &c.). The recipe once given me by a 
Welsh native for sounding the U/ was to “ put your 
tongue against the roof of your mouth, and hiss 
dike @ goose,” and no doubt this process does give 
something of the sound required. Secondly, the 
prefix in ystwyll is y, not ys. This appears from 
the fact that in all Welsh words which really begin 
with ys (a modification of as- or es-) the consonants 
¢, p, t, following suffer what is called the soft 
mutation into g, b, d; ¢.g., ys-barth from ys and 
parth, * division,” ys-baid from paid, “ cessation,” 
ys-gryd from cryd, “shaking,” &c. But it is 
observed by Max Miiller, in his Lectures on the 
Science of Language, that the Celtic peoples seem 
to have been averse to pronouncing s, followed by 
a consonant, without prefixing a vowel, and I am not 
aware of a single instance of a Welsh word begin- 
ning with such a combination as sp, st, &e. Accord- 
ingly we find numerous instances like y-spryd, 
y-stori, y-stem, y-sgol, &c., all foreign words formed 
from spirit, story, stem, school respectively, with 
the y prefixed for convenience in pronouncing ; and 
it is to this class that y-stwyll (whatever its 
etymology) most certainly belongs. 

C. 8. Jerram. 


The explanation given by M. H. R. is, to say the 
least of it, far fetched. As the latter syllable of 
“ystwyll” is not pronounced by the Welsh like 
“twilth,” it is not easy to perceive how it can be 
“ obviously the origin of the English word ‘twelfth,’ 
which” (your correspondent somewhat dogmatically 
adds) “ is the meaning of the Welsh word.” Possibly 
Mr. Jerram, who derives the word from the Lat. 
stella, is nearer the mark. For my part, however, 
I prefer Dr. Owen Pughe’s etymology, namely, 
“ Yestgwyll, that exists in the gloom, an epithet for 
the star of the epiphany.” R. W 


Trauian Works or Art at Paris, rn 1815 
(4% §. xii. 342, 411.)—As it will be as well to be 
accurate in all that relates to this matter, CRESCENT 
should have given the entire passage he quotes. It 
stands : “ Ainsi, il est constant que tous ces objets 
Wart, n’ont point été enlevés de vive force, comme 
on prend une ville Wassaut.” Crescent has 
omitted the last sentence. It gives the sense in 





which the former part of the paragraph must be 
taken. I also explained that “the writer of the 
pamphlet there states that, in 1814, the allied 
sovereigns might, in virtue of the right of conquest, 
have claimed all the works of art.” 

As to “brigand-like conditions,” I will only 
observe there is one thing which is very certain, 
that the inhabitants of Continental Europe, and 
even we in England, owe the freedom from oppres- 
sion, which all now enjoy in different degrees, less 
to the French Revolution of 1789 than to the in- 
vasions by the French. They broke down the 
tyranny of individuals and classes ; and but for 
that into Italy, she would not now be so free as she 
is. taLpu N. JAMEs. 

Ashford, Kent. 


“Tne ConsTABLE or OpEensHaAw,” &c.: “ Like 
THE Parson oF SADDLEWICK” (4° §, xii. 388, 435.) 
—These proverbs are from Cheshire. Openshaw is 
a township in the parish of Manchester, and about 
three-and-a-half miles from the Cathedral, where 
the stocks were formerly placed, and the beggars 
might obviously have been impounded nearer home 
at avery much smaller cost of time and labour. 
The proverb hits the wn-wisdom of the Openshaw 
people. Saddleworth (not Saddlewick) is a lar 
district in the West Riding of the county of York, 
but situated, ecclesiastically, in the parish of 
Rochdale, in the co. of Lancaster. The proverb 
was named to me in 1828, when I was curate there, 
as being at least two centuries old; perhaps it was 
more ancient still. F. R. R. 

Milnrow Vicarage. 


Openshaw is a township in the parish of Man- 
chester, so the explanation of the first proverb is 
not far to seek. The diocese of Chester seems to 
have been confounded with the county; for 
Openshaw is, of course, in the County Palatine of 
Lancaster. 

This mistake helps me to what I beg to offer as a 
very probable solution of the other difficulty about 
“the Parson of Saddlewick.” I have an old — 
of Cheshjre, older than Ray’s Proverbs, The Vale 
Royal of England, by Daniel King, 1656, and, as 
there is no mention in it of Openshaw, neither is 
there of Saddlewick ; nor is Saddlewick to be 
found in Lewis’s Topographical Dictionary, so that 
I think we may agree with Grose in saying that 
there is no parish of this name in England. The 
name should be Saddleworth, a chapelry of Roch- 
dale, outlying in Yorkshire, but, like the other 
place, in the diocese of Chester, till the creation of 
the see of Manchester. It is easy to understand 
how, in speaking or writing, wick might be taken 
for worth, especially as each termination is common 
enough. Once upon a time, this Saddleworth was 
the only chapelled hamlet in the extensive parish 
of Rochdale. Britton, in his Beauties of England, 
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quotes from The History of Whalley, to which 
abbey the living of Rochdale formerly belonged :— 

“The chapel of Saddleworth, the only one upon the 
old foundation within this parish, was erected by 
William de Stapleton, lord of that remote and barbarous 
tract (in Yorkshire), in the end of the twelfth or beginning 
of the thirteenth century.” 

And then it is said how, “by charter, the Dean 
of Whalley, the Vicar of Rochdale, and the patron 
gave licence to the said Stapleton to cause divine 
offices to be celebrated in hischapel at Saddleworth” 
(Whitaker's History of Whalley, p. 433, quoted in 
Britton’s Beauties, vol. ix. p. 299). It would appear 
to have been a likely spot for such a saying about 
the parson to be used by the more civilized 
neighbours. Perhaps some Lancashire antiquary 
can throw more light on the matter. 

J. H. I. Oaxuey. 


“Wuirr.Ler” (4% §, xii, 284, 354, 397, 416.)— 
Before this word is dismissed, the following use of 
it might be noted, in the sense of a flag. In 
November, 1760, the French expeditionary force, 
under Commodore Thurot, was lying in the harbour 
of Gottenburg, and at the same time a Liverpool 
ship, commanded by Capt. Rimmer, happened to 
be there. When Capt. Rimmer returned to Liver- 
pool, he made a very particular report on the 
strength of Thurot’s squadron, and of the equipment 
of his various ships. Among other matters, he 
reported that, “when they sailed, the commodore 
and second vessel carried white whifflers, or 
pendants forward, all the rest had red vanes, &c.” 

W. H. Parrerson. 

Belfast. 


Battites or Witp Beasts (4* §. xii. 68, 119, 
158, 272, 338.)—In 1825, in order to attract 
visitors to his caravans, Wombwell advertised a 
combat to come off between one of his lions and 
six bull-dogs. Betting men were in high fever, 
and dog fanciers in high glee. Appeals were 
numerous to prevent the fight, and as your cor- 
respondent hopes public opinion will be brought 
to bear on battues and Hurlingham sports of the 
present day, I give an example of the pressure 
used in Wombwell’s time to suppress the combat. 
It is a letter published in the T'imes newspaper of 
the period, addressed to Wombwell, written by a 
member of the Society of Friends. It commenced 
with the well-known Quaker’s greeting,— 

“Friend, I have heard with a great degree of horror 
of an intonded fight between a lion that has long been 
exhibited by thee, consequently has long been under thy 
protection, and six bull-dogs. I write to thee to entreat 
thee, in Christian love, that whatever may be thy hope 
of gain by this cruel and disgraceful exhibition, thou 
wilt not proceed. Recollect they are God’s creatures. 
We are informed in Scripture that ‘Not even a sparrow 
falls to the ground’ without his notice. And as this 
very shocking scene must be to gratify a spirit of cruelty, 
as well as gambling, for it is asserted that large sums of 
money are wagered on y* event of the contest, it must 











be marked with Divine displeasure. Depend upon it 
that the Almighty will avenge the sufferings of his 
tormented creatures on their tormentors. For though 
he is a God of Love he is also a God of Justice, and I 
believe no deed of cruelty has ever gone unpunished. 
Allow me to ask thee how thou wilt endure to see thy 
lion, Nero, that noble animal which thou hast so long 
protected, and which has been in part the means of 
supplying thee with the means of life, mangled and 
bleeding before thee. Oh spare, spare thy poor beast 
the pangs of such a death, save him from being torn to 
pieces, have pity on the dogs that may also be torn. 
Spare the horrid spectacle. Whoever persuaded thee so 
to expose thy Lion, or those who would urge on the 
Bull-dogs, are far beneath the brutes they would torment, 
and are unworthy the name of men or rational creatures. 
Whatever thou mayest gain by this disgraceful exhibi- 
tion, will, I fear, prove a canker-worm among the rest of 
thy substance. Refrain; the practice of benevolence 
will afford thee more true comfort than the possession of 
thousands. Remember that cowards are always cruel, 
but y® brave love Mercy, and delight to Save. With 
sincere desire for thy happiness and welfare, I am thy 
Friend, 8. Hoang. 


The above letter, if republished in your columns, 
may possibly meet the eye of some of the followers 
of the cruel sports to which your correspondent 
alludes, and may have a tendency to induce them 
to discontinue barbarous amusements, unworthy of 
civilized men. Orny Trer. 


Cuavcer (4* §, xii. 368, 433.)—Neither of the 
replies to this query have mentioned the fact that 
in our early language careyne, i.e. carrion, did not 
necessarily mean flesh in a state of putrefaction, 
but simply a dead body, a corpse. 

Thus in Robert of Gloucester (1295), p. 265 :-— 


“ And smyte per an batayle, and per gret duc slowe 
And ey3te hondred & fourty men, & her caronyes 
to drowe.” 
And in Halle’s Chronicles, p. 164 :— 
“ And besides the Carions which wer left dedde on the 
ground.” 
Heyry H. Gress. 
St. Dunstan's, Regent’s Park. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Minor Works of George Grote. With Critical Re- 
marks on his Intellectual Character, Writings, and 
Speeches. By Alexander Bain. (Murray.) 

In form, printing, and binding this volume corresponds 

with the Life of George Grote, to which it is an indispen- 

sable adjunct. It is a book full of wisdom and knowledge, 
with some opinions that may meet with dissent. Ino 
review of “ John Stuart Mill on Sir William Hamilton,” 

Mr. Grote quotes the following passage from Mr. Mill :— 
“If, instead of the glad tidings that there exists a 

Being in whom all the excellencies which the highest 

human mind can conceive, exists in a degree inconceivable 

to us, I am informed that the world is ruled by a Being 
whose attributes are infinite, but what they are we can- 
not learn, except that the highest human morality does 
not sanction them—convince me of this, and I will bear 
my fate as I may. But when I am told that I must 
believe this, and at the same time call this Being by the 
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names which express and affirm the highest human 
morality, I say in plain terms that I will not. Whatever 
power such a Being may have over me, there is one thing 
which he cannot do, that is, compel me to worship him. 
I will call no being great who is not what I mean when 
I apply that epithet to my fellow creatures ; and if such 
a being can sentence me to hell for not so calling him, 
why to hell I must go.” 

Un which passage Mr. Grote makes the following com- 
ment :— 

“This concluding declaration is memorable in many 
ways; Mr. Mill announces his resolution to determine 
for himself, and according to his own reason and con- 
science, what God he will not worship. For ourselves, we 
cordially sympathise with his resolution. But Mr. Mill 
must be aware that this is a point on which society is 
equally resolved, that no individual shall determine for 
himself if they can help it. Each new-born child finds 
his religious creed ready prepared for him. In his earliest 
days of unconscious infancy the stamp of the national 

mtile, phratric god or gods, is imprinted upon him by 

is elders; and if the future man, in the exercise of his 
own independent reason, acquires such convictions as 
compel him to renounce those gods, proclaiming openly 
that he does so, he must count upon such treatment as 
will go far to spoil the value of the present life to him, 
even before he passes to those ulterior liabilities which 
Mr. Mill indicates in the distance.” 

The other articles in the volume, especially one on 
Plato’s theory as to the rotation of the earth, and a 
second on Early Roman History, are more attractive 
than the one which deals with Mill’s view of Hamilton's 
philosophy. 


History of the Christian Church. From the Apostolic 
Age to the Reformation, a.p. 64—1517. By James C. 
Robertson, M.A., Canon of Canterbury. A New and 
Revised Edition. (Murray.) 

GENERAL readers and students of religious history may 

alike be congratulated on this new issue (to be completed 

in eight volumes) of Canon Robertson’s History of the 

Christian Church. The dignified subject has never been 

more ably treated, and there is not a page in which the 

reader’s interest is not powerfully attracted. Canon 

Robertson's style has the rare beauty of simplicity, and 

he asserts nothing without quoting his authority, nor 

argues on the assertion otherwise than in the purest 
spirit of fairness and Christian charity. In the present 
volume, from the record of the uttering of the well- 
known words of St. John—“ Love one another, because 
it is the Lord’s commandment ; and if this only be per- 
formed, it is enough”—down to the beheading of 
Priscillian in the last quarter of the fourth century, the 
author has displayed a wonderful power of condensation, 
without any sacrifice of lucidity, or of sustained interest, 
from first to last. We would only notice an apparent 
contradiction in two passages :—“ The Roman political 
view of religion was, indeed, not to be disturbed by 
argument. All that the magistrate had to care for was 

a conformity to the established rites—a conformity which 

was considered to be a duty towards the state, but was 

not supposed to imply any inward conviction.”—P. 35. 

At p. 90, the execution of the senator Apollonius, charged 

by one of his slaves with being a Christian, is mentioned 

as “ celebrated for illustrating the supposed condition of 
the Christians as legally liable to the punishment of death 
for their belief.” 


Criss-Cross Journeys. 

(Hurst & Blackett.) 
Mr. THornsury, who has just successively completed the 
first volume of his Old and New London (published by 
Messrs. Cassell & Co.), and has commenced the second 


By Walter Thornbury. 


2 vols, 





with unflagging spirit, has, in the work called Criss-Cross 

Journeys, put — various articles previously printed 

in popular periodicals, and he has done well in so doing 

The articles are illustrative of travel in America, Egypt, 

and Russia. The first volume and a portion of the second are 

devoted to America. Mr. Thornbury always succeeds in 
amusing, and he has never been more amusing than in 

Criss-Cross Journeys. There are stories enough to set 

up a professional “ diner out,” and some of them would 

stagger that well-known story-steller, Mr. Ben Trovato, 
himse!f. 

A Record of Thoughts on Religious, Political, Social, and 
Personal Subjects, from 1843 to 1873; to which is 
added The Story of the King’s Son. By J. B. Waring, 
Architect. (Triibner & Co.) 

Turse two volumes embrace thoughts on so very many 

subjects, that they cannot fail to interest the general 

reader, who, however, may be excused if he accepts not 
everything that is stated without some little reserve. 

The title originally intended was “‘The Record of My 

Inner Life,” but abandoned for private reasons. The 

writer has restricted himself, to quote his own words, 

“to recording his thoughts on various subjects, but 

principally on religion, among which will be found 

several which are suggestive of the various trials 
throughout which his soul had to pass on its way to 
spiritual light and freedom.” 


Endless Mirth and Amusement. A Collection of Mirth- 
ful Games, Parlour Pastimes, &c. Compiled and 
Arranged by Charles Gilbert. Illustrated by George 
Cruikshank and others. (Dean & Son.) 

Tuts may very fairly be described as “ a capital and 

clever collection” of amusements well adapted for 

Christmas ; in the pleasant illustrations it contains, con- 

sists not the least merit of the collection. 





Hotices to Corresponvents, 

C. C.—As a sample of the only unreasonable and 
utterly mistaken correspondent of “N. & Q.,” we publish 
the following letter. We can assure the writer, if he carries 
out the threat named below, he will be circulating an 
assertion altogether unfounded on fact :— 

London, 18th Dec., 1873. 

Sir,—I beg to remind you that you have not published 
the reply, which I forwarded some weeks since, upon 
the subject of “Climate.” Unless it is published before 
the close of the volume xii., or a satisfactory reason 
assigned in ‘‘ Notices to Correspondents” for the non- 
publication, I shall take steps to warn the public, not 
being subscribers, against sending ‘‘ Replies ” to Queries, 
as it is a mere waste of time. If only the communications 
of subscribers are printed, notice should be given of the 
fact. Yours obediently, 

Cur. Cooke. 

The favouritism which prevailed was sufficiently 
apparent when Mr. Thoms was proprietor, but since the 
new proprietorship commenced it is even more glaring. 

Cc. ©. 


D. P.—We regret that our esteemed correspondent 
protests against any alteration whatever being made in his 
contributions. 

8. 8. T.—Not in Pope, but in Wycherly to Pope :— 

“Some in a polished strain write Pastoral ; 
Arcadia speaks the language of the Mall.” 

N. 0.—As to the descent, we cannot speak ; but Tamar- 
lane (it is said) boasted of belonging to the tribe of Dan. 

H. F. has been unavoidably deferred. 

W. T. M.—Anticipated. See pp. 502, 520. 

W. H. and M.—Jn our next number. 
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NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “‘ The 
Editor ”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
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ELF HELP. With Illustrations of Conduct and 
Perseverance. By SAMUEL SMILES, Author of “ Lives of 
British Engineers. 
“This admirable little volume, which Mr. Smiles has called ‘ Self 
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ROBERT STEPHENSON, Railway Engineers. Woodcuts. 
Small 8vo. 68. 

“A story worthy to be known by thousands, and issued in a form 
which will make it accessible by men of humble means who have 
especial right to be amone its readers: we hope that no library open 
to working men will be without it.”— Examiner. 


IV. 
LIFE of THOMAS TELFORD, with a History of 


Roads and Travelling in England. Woodcuts. Small 8yo. ts. 


Vv. 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY ; or, Iron Workers 
and Tool Makers. Small Svo. 6s. 
VL 
A BOY’S VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD. By 
SAMUEL SMILES the Younger. Woodcuts. Small 8vo. 6s. 

“A volume of the healthiest and most agreeable kind. Unaffected, 
vivacious, and rich in incident. It contains, moreover, a large 
amount of information; and in writing of well-known places, it is 
evident that the author sees with his own eyes and not through ‘the 
spectacles of books.’”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
A POPULAR EDITION OF THE WORKS OF GEORGE 
BORROW. 

“ Let the tourist read George Borrow and envy him. It is half apity 
that such a man cannot go walking about for ever, for the benefit of 
people who are not gifted with legs so stout and eyes so discerning. 
May it be long before he lays by his satchel and his staff, and ceases to 
interest and instruct the world with his narratives of travels.”— 
Spectator. 


Now ready, 5 vols. post 8vo. 58. each, 


HE GYPSIES of SPAIN: their Manners, 


& Customs, Religion, and Language. By GEORGE BORROW. 
With Portrait. 
By the Same, 


The BIBLE in SPAIN: or, the Journeys, Ad- 
ventures, and Imprisonments of an Englishman in an Attempt to 
Circulate the Scriptures in the Peninsuia. 


III. 
LAVENGRO: The Scholar, the Gipsy, and the 


Priest. 


IV. 
The ROMANY RYE: a Sequel to “ Lavengro.” 


v. 
WILD WALES: its People, Language, and Scenery. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie Street. 





LORD BYRON’S LIFE AND WORKS. 
(Copyright Edition.) 
With Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols. royal 8vo. 158. cloth, 


HE PROSE and POETICAL WORKS of LORD 

BYRON. Collected and arranged with Notes by Scott, Jeffery, 

Wilson, Gifford, Crabbe, Heber, Lockhart, &c. With Notices of his 
Life. By THOMAS MOORE, Author of “ Lalla Rookh,” &. 


IL. 
8 vols. 24mo. price One Guinea, 
The POCKET EDITION of the POETICAL 
WORKS of LORD BYRON. Bound and complete in a Case. 

“*It would be difficult to select a more suitable or acceptable gift for 
presentation. Each volume is beautifully printed and tastefully bound, 
and enclosed in a handsome and portable case.”—Court J 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


(THE QUARTERLY REVIEW.—ADVERTISE- 

MENTS for insertion in the FORTHCOMING NUMBER of 
the above Periodical must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 7th, 
and Bills by the 10th January. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





LADY WILLOUGHBY’S DIARY, 1635—1663. 
In old-cut type, crown 8vo. cloth, red edges, price 78. 6d. 


O much of the DIARY of LADY WILLOUGHBY 
as relates to her Domestic History and to the Eventful Period 
of the Reign of Charles 1., the Protectorate, and the Restorati 
New Edition. 
*,* The style of Printing and general appearance of this Volume 
have been adopted by the Publishers in accordance with the design of 
the Author, who in this Work personates a lady of the seventeenth 


Century. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. Paternoster Row. 
A DICTIONARY of ARTISTS of the ENGLISH 
SCHOOL: Painters, Sculptors, Architects, Engravers, and 
Ornamentists; with Notices of tneir Lives and Works. By SAMUEL 
REDGRAVE, Joint-Author of the “ Century of Painters of the Eng- 
lish School.” 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. Paternoster Row. 
PROFESSOR RAWLINSON’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 
In 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, price 16s. 


HE SIXTH ORIENTAL MONARCHY; or, the 
Geography, History, and Antiquities of Parthia. By GEORGE 
RAWLINSON, M.A., Camden Professor of Ancient History in the 
University of Oxford, and Canon of Canterbury. 
“A permanent addition to historical literature.”— Daily News. 
“ Another link in the chain of historical records which Professor 
Rawlinson has made peculiarly his own.”—John Bull, 
“ An ample store of interesting facts and learned disquisitions. The 
work will be found to present features of peculiar interest.”—Glode. 


By the same Author, in the press, 8vo. Maps, 


The SEVENTH GREAT ORIENTAL MON- 
ARCHY ; or, a History of the SASSANIANS. 

London : LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. Paternoster Row. 

MR. EVANS’S WORK ON STONE IMPLEMENTS. 
In 8vo. with 2 Plates and 476 Woodcuts, price 28s. 


HE ANCIENT STONE IMPLEMENTS, 

WEAPONS, and ORNAMENTS of GREAT BRITAIN. By 

JOHN EVANS, F.R.S., F.S.A., Honorary Secretary of the Geological 
and Numismatic Societies of London, &c. 

“ A goodly volume of more than , to many readers, novel interest, 
six hundred pages, illustrated by | The publication of this work is re- 
nearly as many excellent woodcuts, markable as an evidence of the 
discoursing learnedly of nothing quickened pace which character- 
save stones and streams, and find- izes scientific research in our 
ing in them sermons of greatand, days.”—Nature. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. Paternoster Row. 








Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 16s. cloth, 





BALLAD POETRY, EXTRAORDINARY. 

Mary Queen of Scots, Henry Lord Darnley, the “Good” Regent 
Murray. Kirkcaldy of Grange, and Patrick Adamsone, the Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews, &. 

In small Svo. cloth boards, 31s. 6d.; or on large paper, demy 8vo. cloth 

boards, 528. 6d. 


HE SEMPILL BALLATES: a Series of His- 
torical, Political, and Satirical Scotish Poems. ascribed to 
ROBERT SEMPILL, M.D.LXVIL—M.D.LXXXIILI. Now first Col- 
lected, with a Preface aud an Appendix, consisting of Poems by Sir 
JAMES SEMPLE, of Beltrees, 1598-1610 (now first printed), and 
ALLAN RAMSAY, 1724. 
*,* Only Three Hundred Copies of this singularly curious and very 
interesting Collection printed. 


THOMAS GEORGE STEVENSON, Edinburgh. 
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Just published, feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


WaAvEs and CAVES, and other Poems. By 
CAVE WINSCOM, Author of “ Tsoé. 
BASIL MONTAGU PICKERING, 196, Piceadilly, W. 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, illustrated, 2s. €d.; pest free, 2a. Od. 
RESS and CARE of the FEET: showing their 


natural shape and construction; their usual distorted con- 

dition ; how enna, bunkene, flat feet. and other deformities are caused, 

with instructions for their prevention or cure. directions for 
ng the feet with comfort and elegance. 


London : WILLIAM TEGG, | Pancras Tane, Cheapside. 


H E ART-JOURNAL 
for JANUARY (price 2a. 6d.), contains the following 
Line Engravings. 
I. The TOY-RATTLE, after A. Anker. 


Il. FEEDING the SACRED IBIS in the HALLS of KARNAC, 
after E. J. Poynter, A.R.A 
Ill. The POET-LAUREATE, after G. F. Watts, R.A. 
Literary © ma :—The Green Vaults at Dresden 

Gruner, illustrated— P. — -Likenesses of Art-Critics: John Ruskin. By 
J. J. Jarvee—The Poplin Manufacture of Ireland. By F. Waller, 
LL. D.—Shakspere’s “ Blackf: iars,” i)lustrated—Un the Antique Green 
Dress for Women. By Prof. F. Jenkin, F _R.S., illustrated—* The 
Shadow of Death "—Oriental Artin Liverpool. By Prof. T. C. Archer, 
P.&K.8.E.— Picture Exhibitionse—Life on the Upper Thames. By H. 
R. Robertson, illustrated—Transformation of the British Face. By 
G. A. Simeox, M.A., illustrated—The Cross: in Nature and in Art 
By Liewellynn Jewitt, F.S A., illustrated—The Poet-Laureate— Art at 
Home and Abroad, Obituary, Reviews, &c. 

%,y* The Volume for 1873 is now ready, price 31s. 6d. cloth gilt. 

London : VIRTUE & CO Ivy Lane, and all Booksellers. 








By Prof. 





NOW READY, No. II. of 


The NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 
PRICE 22. 6d. 
A SOCIAL AND LITERARY PERIODICAL. 

Two Tales of considerable length are begun and ended in each 
Number. 

The Magazine is open to authentic Travel, to Biography, and to 
Papers on | opics of Social and General Interest. 

The New Quarterly Magazine contains more printed matter than 
any published Magazine. 

Contents of Number 2. 

TRAVELS IN PORTUGAL (continued). By John Latouche. 


Author of “ Evelina.” 
SPLENDIDE MENDAX: a Novel. By John Dangerfield. 
RARE POTTERY and PORCELAIN. By Ladwig Ritter. 
SU LLY : Soldier and Statesman. 
WINTER in MADEIRA, 
ON the STAGE: a Story. 
SPIRITUALISM: a Note. 
London: WARD, LOCK, & TILER, Warwick House, Paternoster 
ow. 


The 


SCOTISH HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES. 
ESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of Interesting, 
Curious, and Rare Books, chiefly consisting of History, Anti- 
Guities, Bibl liography. and Topography, Scotish Poetry, and the Drama, 
eet i Heraldry, and the Peerage, selected from the unique 
stock of THUMAS GEORGE STEVENSON, Antiquarian and His- 
torical Bookseller, Frederick Street, Edinburgh. Sent free per post 

for two stamps. 


HITAKER’S 





ALMANACK, for 1874, is now 

ready, and may be had of every Bookseller, Stationer, and 
Newsvender in the Country, and at all Railways. Price 1s. sewed, or 
ls. 6d. neatly halft bound. 


Ww ORKS on TOBACCO, SNUFF, &c.—Book- 


sellers having Books on Tobacco, Snuff, ke + or Magazines, 
Journals, or Newspapers, containing articles on the subject, are invited 
to report such to the Uffice of © OPE" 8 TOBACCO PLANT, 10, Lord 
Nelson Street, Liverpool. 


= and Latin Classics, Mathematical Books, 
e few yy - and Patristic, Second-hand, with prices at- 

Send stamp for postage—W. HEATH, 497, New Oxford 
} any “London. 





NOTICE.—BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
NV ESSRS. BAGSTER'S CATALOGUE. 


Illustrated with Specimen Pages. By post, free. 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, 15, Paternoster Row. 





PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NV ARION & CO., 22 and 23, Soho Square, London, 
have the un = and most varied ‘stock of PROTOGHAPES on 
view, readily arranged for Inspection and Purchase. 
COLLEC TONS of PHOTUGRAPHS Collated, Mounted, Titled, 
and ad properly Bound. 
Bourne & Shepherd's INDIAN PHOTOGRAPHS are now 
sold at 68. each. 


Bete PHOTOG RAPHIC COMPANY, 


The largest C ae of ORIGIN: AL PHOTOGRAPHS from 
ANCIENT and MUDERN PAINTINGS. 





Soe a 
5, RATHBONE PLACE, OXFORD STREET, W. 


J. GERSON, 

60, CORNHILL, E.C. (Corner of Gracechurch Street). 
NOTICE.—At J. GERSON'S DEPOT, LONDON WALL, E.C., 
the remaining Stock of Miscellaneous P HOTOGRAPHS will now be 
sold at greatly reduced prices. 


PARTRIDGE AND ‘COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 208, 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 33., 4¢., 5¢., and 68. per ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 58. 6¢., and 69, 6d. per 1,000. 

THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, lz. per 100. 

STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s. per 100—Super thick quality, 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (five 
colours), 5 quires for 1s. 6d. 

COLOURED sTA MPiRO aan, reduced to 4s. 6d. per ream, or 
8s. 6d. per 1yoo. Pol ed Steel Crest Dies engraved from 5s, 
Monograms, two letters, _ + 5a. ; three letters, from 74. Business 
or Address Dies, from ss. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 4. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 4. 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery, 

, ~~ aaa Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post 





__(Estanuisnep 1841. ) 


The Vellum Wove Club- House Paper, 


Manufactured cuprestty to meet a universally experienced want, i¢a 
paper which shail in itself combine a perfectly smooth surface with 
total freedom from grease. 

The New Vellum Wove Club-House Paper 
will be found to possess these peculiarities completely, being made from 
the best linen rags only, possessing great | and durability, and 
presenting a surface equally well adapted for quill or steel pen. 

The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER sw 
all others for smoothness of surface, delicacy of colour, firmness of tex- 
ture, entire absence of any colouring matter or injurious chen.icals, 
tending to impair its durability or in any way affecting its writing pro- 

rties.—A Sample Pucket, con an Assortment of the various 
Sizes, post free for 24 Stamps. 

PARTRIDGE & COOPER, ay 7 and Sole Vendors, 
Fieet Street, E.C 


“OLD ENGLISH se FURNITURE. 
Reproductions of Supt ond Artistic Cabinet Work from Country 
Mansions of the XVI. and XVII. Centuries, combining good taste, 
sound werkmanship, and economy. 


COLLINSON & LOCK (late Herring), 
CABINET MAKERS, 
109, FLEET STREET, E.C. Established 1782. 


TAPESTRY PA PERHA NGINGS. 


Imitations of rare old BROCADES, DAMASKS, and GOBELIN 
TAPESTRIES. 


COLLINSON & LOCK (late Herring), 
DECORATORS, 
109, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 





Established 1782. 
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Just published, feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 
W Aves and CAVES, and other Poems. By 
CAVE WINSCOM, Author of “ Tsoé.” 
BASIL MONTAGU PICKERING, 196, Piccadilly, W. 


Peap. 8vo. cloth, illustrated, 2s. 6d.; post free, 2s. 9d. 
RESS and CARE of the FEET: showing their 


natural shape and construction ; their usual distorted con- 
dition ; how corns, bunions, flat feet, and other deformities are caused, 
With instructions for their prevention or cure. Also directions for 
dressing the feet with comfort and elegance. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
H E ART-JOURNAL, 
for JANUARY (price 2s. 6d.), contains the following 
Line Engravings. 
I. The TOY-RATTLE, after A. Anker. 
IL. vassine the SACRED oe in the HALLS of KARNAC, 
. J. Poynter, A. R.A. 
II. x, PORT. LAUREATE, after G. F. Watts, R.A. 

Literary Contributions :—The Green Vaults at Dresden. By Prof. 
Gruner, illustrated— Pen- adbenemes of Art-Critics: John Ruskin. By 
J. <* Jarves—The Poplin Manufacture of Ireland. By F. Waller, 
LL. D.—Shakspere’s “ Blackf: iars,” i)lustrated—OUn the Antique Green 
Dress for Women. By Frof. F. Jenkin, F R.S., illustrated—* The 
Shadow of Death "—Oriental Art in Liverpool. By Prof. T. C. Archer, 
P.&.5. E.— Picture Exhibitions—Life on the Upper Thames. By H. 
R. Robertson, illustrated—Transformation of the British Face. By 
G. A. Simeox, M.A., illustrated—The Cross: in Nature and in Art 
By Liewellynn Jewitt, F.S A., illustrated—The Poet-Laureate— Art at 
Home and Abroad, Obituary, Reviews, &c. 

*y* The Volume for 1873 is now ready, price 31s. 6d. cloth gilt. 
London : VIRTUE & CO. Ivy Lane, and all Booksellers. 


NOW READY, No. II. of 
The NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 
PRICE 2s. 6d, 


A SOCIAL AND LITERARY PERIODICAL. 


mE, Tales of considerable length are begun and ended in each 
umbe 











Th M ine is open to authentic Travel, to Biography, and to 
Papers on | opics of Social and General Interest. 

The New R ype! Magazine contains more printed matter than 
any published Magazine. 

Contents of Number 2. 
TRAVELS IN PORTUGAL (continued). By John Latouche. The 
Author of “ Evelina. 

SPLENDIDE MENDAX: a Novel. By John Dangerfield. 
RARE POTTERY and PORCELAIN. By Ludwig Ritter. 
SULLY : Soldier and Statesman. 
WINTER in MADEIRA, 
ON the STAGE: a Story. 
SPIRITUALISM: a Note. 

London: WARD, LOCK, & TEER, Warwick House, Paternoster 

ow. 








SCOTISH HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES. 
ESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of Interesting, 


Curious, and Rare Books, chiefly consisting of History, Anti- 
uities, Bibliogre hy, and Topography. Seotish Poetry, and the Drama, 
also Gen eraldry the Peerage, selected from the unique 

stock of THOMAS. GEORGE STEVENSON, Antiquarian and His- 
torical Bookseller, Frederick Street, Edinburgh. Sent free per post 
for two stamps. 


HITAKER’S ALMANACK, for 1874, is now 

ready, and may be had of every Bookseller, Stationer, and 

Newsvender in the Country, and at all Railways. Price 18. sewed, or 
12.6 es. neatly half bound. 


ORKS on on TOBACCO, SNUFF, &c.—Book- 
sellers having Books on Tobacco, Snuff, ke » or Magazines, 
Journals, or Newspapers, containing articles on the subject, are invited 
to report such to the Uffice of COPE’S TOBACCO PLANT, 10, Lord 
Nelson Street, . Liverpool. 


\REEK and Latin Classics, Mathematical Books, 
a few ay - and Patristic, Second-hand, with prices at- 
Send stamp for postage.— HEATH, 497, New Oxford 
London. 
NOTICE.—BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


WM ES5Bs. BAGSTER'S CATALOGUE. 


Tilustrated with Specimen Pages. By post, free. 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, 15, Paternoster Row. 























PHOTOGRAPHS. 


N ARION & CO., 22 and 23, Soho Square, London, 
R.. the largest and most varied ‘stock of PHOTOGHAPHS on 
view, seneny arene ranged for Inspection and Purchase. 
COLLECTIONS of PHOTUGRAPHS Collated, Mounted, Titled, 
and properly Bound. 
Bourne & Shepherd’s INDIAN PHOTOGRAPHS are now 
sold at 68. each. 


ERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY, 


The largest Collection of ORIGINAL PHOTOGRAPHS from 
ANCLENT and MUDERKN PAINTINGS. 








Sore Deror— 
5, RATHBONE PLACE, OXFORD STREET, W. 


J. GERSON, 
60, CORNHILL, E.C. (Corner of Gracechurch Street). 
NOTICE.—At J. GERSON'S DEPOT, 71, LONDON WALL, E.c., 
the remaining Stock of Miscellaneous PHOTOGRAPHS will now be 
sold at greatly reduced prices. 





PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20a, 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4#., 5¢., and 68. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 58. 6d., and 6s, 6d. per 1,000, 
THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, ls. per 100, 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, is. per 100—Super thick quality, 
TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (five 
colvurs), 5 quires for 1s. 6d. 
ee 4 STAMPING (Relief), reduced to 4s. 6d. per ream, or 
8s. 6d. per 1,00. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from 5s. 
Monograms, two letters, from 5s. ; three letters, from 7s. Business 
or "Address Dies. from 38. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 
Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery, 
es Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post 
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Phe Vell Vellum Wove Club-House Paper, 


Manufactured aprany to meet a universally experienced want, i¢. a 
paper which shail in itself combine a perfectly smooth surface with 
total freedom from grease. 

The New Vellum Wove Club-House Paper 
will be found to possess these po completely, being made from 
the best linen rags only, possessing great pa and — 
presenting a surface equally well sdapted for quill or steel 

The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER nnn 
all others for smoothness of surface, delicacy of colour, firmness of tex- 
ture, entire absence of —~ colouring matter or injurious chen.icals, 

tending to impair its durability or inany way affecting its writing pro- 
rties.—A Sample Pucket, containing an Assortment of the various 
Sizes, post free for 24 Stamps. 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER, Menapeaus and Sole Vendors, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 











“OLD ENGLISH” FURNITURE. 


Reproductions of Simple and Artistic Cabinet Work from Country 
Mansions of the XVI. and XVII. Centuries, combining good taste, 
sound werkmanship, and economy. 


COLLINSON & LOCK (late Herring), 
CABINET MAKERS, 
_109, FLEET STREET, E.C. Established 1782. 








TA PESTR Y PAPERHANGINGS. 


Imitations of rare old BROCADES, DAMASKS, and GOBELIN 
TAPESTRIES. 


COLLINSON & LOCK (late Herring), 


DECORATORS, 
109, FLEET STREET, LONDON. Established 1782. 
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A 

A. on banns of marriage, 411 

“ Chronographize Sacre,” 448 
Abgillus (John), Prester John of Abyssinia, 228 
Absolution, quotation on, 471 
Acacia and Freemasonry, 209, 314, 436 
Accent, note on, 326 
Acheen, its pronunciation, 209, 256, 318 
Actors who have died on the stage, 26, 317 
Adams (J.) on St. Kew, 87 
Addis (J.) on “ Altamira,” 14 

Caprichio, 434 

Gipsy language, 78 

Parallel passages, 186, 446 

“Piers the Plowman,” 97 

Slum, its meaning, 413 
— (Joseph), reputed portrait at Holland House, 


Administrator and executor, 308, 356 
félfric’s “ Life of S. Oswald,” 308 
Aiquus on Bishop Lee, 197 
Affebridge, its meaning, 328, 375, 484 
A. (F. 8.) on quotations in catalogues, 478 
A. (G. H.) on bell-ringing, 166 
Tavern signs, 166 
Time—a parenthesis in eternity, 377 
A. (H. L.) on Martin Madan, 500 
A. (H. 8.) on Gilles de Laval, 417 
ig London by Night,” 287 
Ainger (A.) on Shakspeariana, 84 
A. (J. H. L.) on Lawrence Lawrence of Jamaica, 144 


“ Albert Lunel,” its author, 126 
Alciat (Andrew), his “‘ Emblems,” 52, 232 
Alexis, Emperor of Russia, curious trait, 240 
Algeria, handbook to, 339 
Allegory defined, 45 
Alliteration in Shakspeare, 21 
Alma on “‘ Old man of the sea,”” 96 
“ Altamira,” two plays so named, 14, 58 
A. (M.) on Montrose family, 247 
| Ambassadors to the Sublime Porte, 168 
Amber, where found, 78 
American boarding-houses, 328 
American civil war, its histories, 368 
American poets, 208, 273 
American postage portraits, 386 
American worthies, 309, 375, 436, 460, 504 
Americanisms, 106, 327, 522 
| Amory (Thomas), alias John Buncle, 335 
| Ampthill oaks, 446, 481 
| Anagrams, “ Thomas Hartley,” &c., 120; “ Ativs ex 
| ate,” 467 
** Ancren Riwle,” notes on the, 224 
| Angelo (Michael), engraving of his ‘‘ Hieremeas,’ 7. 
74, 113 
| Anglo-Scotus on compurgators, 498 
Cullen church inscriviéions, 23, 114° 
De Quincis, 132 
Lady chapel, 101, 332 


Serfdom in Scotland, 451 
Signet library catalogue, 172 


| Pennecuik (A.), 198 
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Anglo-Scotus on Tennyson, 138 
Anjou, the Houses of, 268, 374 
Anne (Queen), medal or token, 228, 294, 378 


Anonymous Works :— 
Absalom, a Sacred Drama, 473 
— of an Attorney in search of Practice, 
48 

Adventures of Philip Quarll, the English Hermit, 
48, 198, 278 

Albert Lunel, 126 

Alice Grant, 387 

Alidia and Cloridan, 387 

Almegro, a poem, 388 

Aloadin, Prince of the Assassins, 388 

Annals of Humble Life, 388 

Are the Anglican Orders Valid! 127 

Argentine, an Autobiography, 388 

Aristomenes, a Grecian Tale, 388 

Asprand, a Tragedy, 288 

Aunt Elinor’s Lectures on Architecture, 388 

Auto-Icon ; or, Farther Uses of the Dead to the 
Living, 387 

Bonaparte (Napoleon), History, 94 

Christian Plea against Persecution for the Cause 
of Conscience, 428 

County Magistrate, a novel, 28, 91 

Description of the Island of St. Helena, 449 

Directions for Behaviour in the Public Worship 
of God, 471 

England in 1873, 506 

Essay toward the Proof of a Separate State of 
Souls, 448 

Expedition of the British Fleet to Sicily, 248 

Family Tour through Holland, 328 

Gaudentio di Lucca, 3, 199, 293 

a the Mother of Samuel, a Sacred Drama, 

73 

Headlong Hall, 439 

- “wW into the Meaning of Demoniacks, 345, 

Lanterne of Lyghte, 226 

Life of a Lawyer, 348 

List of Officers, 329 

Liturgical Discourse of the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass, 247 

Lives of British Physicians, 328 

London by Night, 287 

Medulla Historia Anglicane, 449 

Mirrour of Justices, 189 

Mutiny at Spithead and the Nore, 328 

Nuge Canore, or Epitaphian Mementos, 329, 375 

Pastoral Annals, 328, 414 

Paul, a Sacred Drama, 473 

Periodical Press, 189 

Peter the Great, Memoir, 328 

Philosophe Anglois ; ou, Histoire de Monsieur 
Cleveland, 168, 214 

Poems and Fragments, 1835, 227 

Poems (in the Buchan dialect), 167, 237 

Practical Christian, third part of the, 448 

Queen’s Choir: a Revery near Roslin Wood, 267 

Reception of the late Lord Clifton on his Return 
to Ugbrooke Park, 473 

Remains of My Early Friend Sophia, 473 





Anonymous Works :— 
Rural Sports, 88 
St. Stephen’s ; or, Pencillings of Politicians, 348 
Sepulchral Mottos, 329 
Sketches from Venetian History, 328 
Sketches of Imposture and Credulity, 328 
Stray Leaves from a Rhymester’s Album, 267 
Sufferings and Testimonies of the Martyrs, 428 
Summa Joannis Andree, 267 
Tales and Legends of the Isle of Wight, 168 
The Alarum, a poem, 387 
Things in General, 19 
Trials of Charles I. and of the Regicides, 328 
Trip to Ireland, 328 
Vaccination pamphlet, 268 
Vade Mecum Sermonu, 267 
Vocabularis Variorum Terminorum, 267 
Anster (John), his poems, 520 
Antilifters, or Old Lights, 346 
“ Antiquarian Itinerary,” engraver of the cute, 110 
Antiquary on Lord King, 129 
Antrim papers, 105 
Anwood, the pirate, 68 
“Apology for Father Dominick,” list of books ap- 
pended, 62 
Apparition, story of one, 469 
Appleton (W. 8.) on Sir Wm. Lovel, 408 
Aquila, the name, 16, 60 
Aramaic : Aryan, derivations, 14 
Archdiocese an incorrect word, 493 
Archers, the Royal Scottish, 39 
Ard, the root-word, 391, 457 
A. (R. E.) on Luron, its meaning, 504 
Armigor on Abp. Bolton, 428 
Bolton (Rev.), 88 
Arms, Azure, three roses, two and one, 88, 137 ; of 
widow, 95 ; alienation of, 135, 218, 297 ; confirma- 
tion of, 146, 275 ; foreign, 227; of English monas- 
teries, 240; royal, in churches, 287, 354, 437 ; 
royal French, 300; Welsh, 348 
Aroint, in Shakspeare, 244, 364 
Arran, its antiquities, 240 
Artichoke, its pronunciation, 349, 415 
Arwaker (Edmund) and Quarles’s “ Emblems,” 51, 
232 
Arya-vartta = the abode of noble men of good family, 
14 
Aryan : Aramaic, derivations, 14 
Ascance, its etymology, 12, 99, 157, 217, 278 
Ascham (Roger) and Sir John Denham, 493 
“ Asylum for Fugitive Pieces,” volumes published, 48 
Athens called the violet-crowned city, 496 
Athol earldom, 172, 378 
Atkinson (G. C.) on Jacobite rendezvous, 408 
Attwell (H.) on the double genitive, 231 
Aubriet (Claude), painter of plants, 362 
Ausmo (Nicolas), biography and works, 388, 498 
Australia, anticipations of its future, 365 
Authors, changes of opinion in, 284, 413 ; royal, 228 
Autograph query, 368, 434 / 
“* Ayenbite of Inwyt,” corrections for the glossarial 
index, 305 


B 
B., press licenser, 67, 115 
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Back likenesses, 246 
“‘ Bacon with reverence,” 27 
Bacon (Francis), Baron Verulam, Latin version of his 
“ Essays,” 474 ; quoted, 496 
B. (A. H.) on parallel passages, 66 
Bailey (J. E.) on Lady Jane Covert, 428 
Faller (Dr.), 47 
Fuller (Mr.), “ Observations of the Shires,” 110 
Faller (Thomas), 288, 301, 335, 428 
Bailey (Samuel) of Sheffield, 316 
Bailly (Antonio), Seville guide, lines on, 78 
Baily (J.) on ‘‘ Bis dat qui cito dat,” 191 
Demoniacs, tracts on, 345 
Baldachin, or altar-canopy, 189, 255, 294, 320, 353 
Balize: Belize: Wallice, 246, 295 
Ball family of Devon, 208 
Ballads from manuscripts, 282 
B. (A. M.) on Geo. Buchanan’s Latin Psalms, 68 
Ulster history—Montrose, 105 
Banks (A. R.) on the grey mouse in “ Faust,” 516 
Banns of marriage, their publication, 347, 411, 519 
B. (A. R.) on Spanish ballad, 435 
Barclay (Alexander) and Bullein’s “ Dialogue,” 162, 
234, 296, 377 
Barnes, the surname, 496 
Barnes (W.) on an old portrait, 348 
Baronets temp. Charles IT., 188, 256 
Barristers’ long speeches, 182, 238 
Barry (J. M.) on broletto, its derivation, 267 
Bartoli and Rive’s “ Recueil de Peintures Antiques,” 
1783, 363 
Barton (Bernard), unpublished letter, 304 
Basan’s “ Dictionnaire des Graveure,” its errata, 366 
Bateman (A.) on bibliography of Utopias, 41 
Sterne’s ‘‘ Sentimental Journey,” 27 
Bates (A. H.) on rhymes to Drumnadrochit, 226 
“Life,” what all the Talents sang about it, 
203 
Bates (W.) on Burns: snuff-box, 159 
Euthanasia, 9 
Lally-Tolendal, 409 
Odious comparisons, &c., 144 
Peacock as a symbol, 71 
Quarles and his “ Emblems,” 51 
Quarll (Philip), 193 
Sterne (Laurence), 158 
“Time, a parenthesis in eternity,” 173 
Batten (J. C.) on Americanisms, 106 
Battles of wild beasts, 68, 119, 158, 272, 338, 525 
Bay: At bay, its etymology, 14, 116 
Bayly family, 328 
Bayly (W. J.) on Bayly family, 328 
Bazeilles cats, 465 
B. (C. C.) on Paley and the watch, 15 
Beads and shipwrecks, 408, 522 
Beak = magistrate, origin of the word, 200 
Pena and Mary), portrait painters, 215, 275, 
( 
Beale (J.) on “ As warm as a bat,” 168 
Balize: Belize: Wallice, 246 
Grantham churchyard, inscription, 245 
Grantham custom, 44 
M. and N. in Book of Common Prayer, 204 
Mawbey family, 119, 458 
Tavern signs, 278 





Beards in the sixteenth century, 308, 356 ; clerical, 
429, 501 
Beardsley, derivation of the name, 69, 119 
Béatricé (Nicolas) of Lorraine, engraver, 7, 74, 113 
Beauchamp (Sir John) of Holt, 99, 139, 377 
Beaufort (Edmund, Duke of Somerset), burial-place, 
29, 276 
Beautifying fluid of 1737, 464 
B. (E. C.) on Caser wine, 190 
Bedchamber inscriptions, 323 
Bedd-Gélert and Llewelyn-ap-Iorwerth, 88, 136 
Bede (Cuthbert) on “ Bible-backed,” 227, 276 
Burningham in Warwickshire, 286 
Cathedrals, their dimensions, 375 
Donsilla, a Christian name, 426 
Folk-lore : pins, 184 
Glatton, 357 
Heather folk-lore, 325 
Holly folk-lore, 467 
Nash’s “ Worcestershire,” 87 
Offertory of silver money, 405 
Palindromes, 153 
Surnames, odd, 165 
Bede (the Venerable), works, 181 
Bedford House: the column in Covent Garden, 213, 
316, 418 
Beds and bedding, notes on, 319 
Belfast on a medal, 136 
Belgrade and Clumsey, 208 
Belisarius on Gainsborough's “‘ Blue Boy,” 17 
Bell inscriptions, 6, 85, 406 
Bell-ringing at Holbeck Lunds Chape), co. York, 166, 
257 


Bellew (T. A.) on episcopal titles, 450 
Usury laws, 335 

Bells ; St. John’s Coll., Cambridge, 6 ; royal heads on, 
85 ; Southfleet, Kent, 406 

Bendetti (Jacopo), ‘‘Stabat Mater,” 160 

Bentham (Jeremy), “ Auto-Icon,” 387 ; and Geo. IIL, 
496 

Bere Regis church, its monumental brass, 492 

Berington (Simon), ‘‘ Gaudentio di Lucca,” 293 

Berneval (J. G. de) on Mrs. Phillips’s “ Apology,” 314 

Berri (Duke de), his marriage, 300 

Best (Thomas), minister and author, 449, 502 

Beverley minster, epitaph, 326 

Bexhill church and Horace Walpole, 474 

B. (H.) on Byron: “ Lines addressed to Mr. Hob- 

house,” 329 
Obituary, 317 

B. (H. A.) on Richard Cumberland, 209 

Bible, edits. of Tyndale’s New Testament, 23 ; Wal 
ton’s Polyglot, edit. 1657, 200; termed the best 
handbook to Palestine, 308, 356 ; erratum in one, 
468 

Bible-backed, origin of the expression, 227, 276 

Biblia on ‘‘ The County Magistrate,” 91 

Bibliography of Utopias, 2, 22, 41, 55, 62, 91, 153, 
199, 293 

Bibliothecar. Chetham on the Venerable Bede, works, 

18 


“ By the elevens,” 47 
Gee (Edward), 501 
Treasure Trove, &c., 412 
“ Bienvenu Auvergnat,” the air, 517 
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Billiards in the olden time, 467 
Bingham (C. W.) on De La Lynde family, 34 
Bingham (James), noticed, 205 
Binns (R. W.) on St. John’s church, Clareborough, 149 
“Vade Mecum Sermonu,” 267 
Bi ical Dictionary, 379 
Birch (W. J.) on heathen writers, 236, 416 
Hume and Sir G. C. Lewis, 264 
“ Life would be tolerable,” &c., 466 
Origen and Tertullian, 510 
Birds of ill omen, 327, 394 
Birmingham miscalled Burningham, 286, 398 
Bishop (Rev. Mr.) of Merchant Taylors’ School, lines 
by, 446 
Bishop (Sir H. R.), “‘ Should he upbraid,” 187, 293 
Bishops, their titles, 64, 90, 121, 162, 450, 503 ; and 
the D.D. degree, 435 
Bismarck (Prince) in Ireland, 388 
B. (J.), Melbourne, on Samuel Bailey of Sheffield, 
316 


Edinburgh Review and Lord Macaulay, 455 
Furneaux (Tobias), R.N., 168 
Haydon’s pictures, 338 
B. (J.), Simla, on Military topography, 110 
Topographical Society, 186 
B. (J. B.) on St. Helena: Francis Duncan, 449 
B, (J. E.) on Dr. J. Davenant, epitaph, 305 
Hardy (Dr. Nathaniel), 225 
While = until, 189 
B. (J. H.) on banns of marriage, 347 
Montrose (Marquis of), song, 449 
Parliament, its elective power, 416 
B. (J. R.) on baldachin, 189 
Nockel (Baron), 227 
West (Richard), 94 
* Black Brunswicker,”’ 407 
Blakeberyed in Chaucer, 55 
Blandyke = a holiday at Stonyhurst, 86 
Blank, a coin, 374, 437 
Blanket-tossing, 139, 218, 278 
Bleeth, meaning and use of the word, 367, 415, 523 
Blenkinsopp (E. L.) on Acheen or Akheen, 209 
Archdiocese, 493 
Boruwlaski (Count), 117 
Coronals in churches, 480 
Episcopal titles, 163 
“ft want to know,” 327 
Ings, a place-name, 482 
Martin (W.), natural philosopher, 
Pulpit, its position, 78 
Rhyme and rime, 432 
Tongue not essential to speech, 75 
Women in church, 38 
Bloody, origin of the vulgar epithet, 324, 395, 438 
“ Blue Beard’s Cabinets,” obscure lines in, 87, 176 
Boase (J. J. A.) on Sir J. Maundeville, 107 
Numismatic queries, 127 
Harrow Schoo! “ finds,” 307 
Boddington (R. 8.) on Steele family, 129, 258 
Bolger (Solomon), physician to Charles II., 6 
Bolton priory, its Clapham vault, 85, 154 
Bolton (John), clock-maker, elegy on his death, 276 
Bolton (Rev. Mr.), 1649, 88 
Bolton (Theophilus), Abp. of Cashel, 428 
Bomby lordship, co. Dumfries, 368 


33 





Bo (Napoleon), his use of snuff, 146 ; p 
on, 183, 238; how he died, 223 ; relics, soe" aee, 
the violet an emblem of his dynasty, 452 

Bondmen in England, 36, 458 

Bonnefoy (F.), engraver, 110 

Book-binding, Spanish, 208 

Book sale in 1791, 361 

Book title wanted, 28 

Books, lost, 72, 93 ; suppressed or burnt, 319 ; quo- 
tations on, 225, 478 


Books recently published :— 

Archer's Account of the Sirname Edgar, 438 

Bardsley on Our English Surnames, 484 

Bardwell’s What a House should be, 379 

Barrow’s Life of Peter the Great, 484 

Besant’s French Humourists, 399 

Bible, The Cambridge Paragraph, 438 

Blyth’s Notes on Beds and Bedding, 319 

Brittlebank’s Persia during the Famine, 60 

Brougham (Lord), List of his Publications, 200 

Calendar of State Papers of Venice, &c., relating 
to English Affairs, 199 ; Foreign and Domestic 
Series, Henry VIITI., 1525-1526, 399 

Campbell’s Materials for a History of the Reign 
of Henry VII., 20 

Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain and 
Ireland: Councils and Ecclesiastical Docu- 
ments, 19 ; Historical Collections of Walter of 
Coventry, 59 ; Register of Richard de Kellawe, 
59; Papers and Letters from the Northern 
Registers, 59 ; Kalendars of Gwynned, 438 ; 
Chronica Monasterii S. Albani, 505 ; The Black 
Book of the Admiralty, id. ; Year-Books of the 
Reign of Edward I., 1d. 

Church Goods in Hertfordshire, by J. E. Cussans, 
120 

City of the Lost, and other Sermons, 379 

Colange’s The People’s Encyclopedia, 140 

Cooper’s Biographical Dictionary, 379 

Cracroft’s Investment Tracts—The 
Guide, 100 

Crawley’s Whist for all Players, 484 

Daniel's Merrie England in the Olden Time, 
180 

Ewald on Our Public Records, 259 

Francesco de Bologna, 319 

Gidley’s Stonehenge, 79 

Gilbert's Endless Mirth and Amusements, 526 

Giraldi Cambrensis Opera, by J. H. Brewer, 
M.A., 99 

Granville’s While the “ Boy” Waits, 140 

Grazebrook’s Heraldry of Worcestershire, 199 

Grote’s Minor Works, 525 

Hall’s Trial of Sir Jasper, 179 

Handy-Book of Kent, 180 

Harleian Society, 20 

Harris on Ceutiifugal Force and Gravitation, 219, 
299 

Hart’s Index Expurgatorius Anglicanus, 319 

Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates, 299 

Hayward’s Biographical and Critical Essays, 505 

Heraldry of Smith in Scotland, 180 

Horace, by R. M. Millington, 419 

Ich Dien, 120 
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Books recently published :— 

Jami: Analysis and Specimens of the Joseph 
and Zulaikha, 140 

Jeffcott on Mann: its Names, 100 

Jefferies’s Memoirs of the Goddards of North 
Wilts, 159 

Johnson’s (Dr. S.) Rasselas, 140 

Keane’s German Declension and Conjugation, 100 

Legends and Celebrations of St. Kentigern, 79 

Leland on the English Gipsies, 419 

Levinge (Sir R. G. A.) on the Levinge Family, 
460 


Longfellow’s Aftermath, 239 

Lucian, by Rev. W. L. Collins, 339 

Lytton’s (Lord) Richelieu, 299 

M‘Arthur’s Antiquities of Arran, 240 

M‘Dowell’s History of Dumfries, 39 

Maddeling’s Hints of Horace, 299 

Marshall’s Early History of Woodstock, 399 

Millington’s Guide to Latin Prose, 319 

Money Market, 299 

Moriarty on Personation and Disputed Identity, 
239 

Murray’s Handbooks, 120, 339 

Nicol’s Elements of Mineralogy, 505 

Nixon’s Cheshire Prophecied, 39 

Ockley’s History of the Saracens, 180 

O’Hanlon's Lives of the Irish Saints, 485 

Pandurang Hari, 59 

Papworth’s Dictionary of Arms, 484 

Petit’s History of Mary Stuart, by C. de Flandre, 
484 


Pickering’s Latin Year, 200 
Quarterly Review, 79, 379 
Rathbone’s Diary of Lady Willoughby, 79 
Robertson's History of the Christian Church, 526 
Russell’s (Earl) Essay on the History of the English 
Government and Constitution, 419 
S. Gregory on the Pastoral Charge, by H. R. 
Bramley, 459 
Scribner’s Monthly, 399 
Shakspeare : Catalogue of the Birmingham Library, 
40 
Strange (Sir Robert), Masterpieces, by F. Wood- 
ward, 460 
Sussex Archeological Collections, 259 
Tacitus, by W. B. Donne, 159 
Thornbury’s Criss-Cross Journeys, 526 
Twisleton on the Tongue not Essential to Speech, 
19, 75 
Vellére’s Meted Out, 319 
Virgil, Translations by R. M. Millington, 419 
Waring’s Record of My Artistic Life, 339 
Waring’s Record of Thoughts, 526 
White’s Lays and Legends of the English Lake 
Country, 159 
Wratislaw’s Life of St. John Nepomucen, 99 
Wright's Royston Winter Recreations, by W. W. 
Harvey, 199 
Young on Spirit and Mind Polarity, 299 
Booth’s “ Collections,” 309, 357 
Boreas on provincialisms, 325 
Boruwlaski (Count), the Polish dwarf, 7, 74, 117 
ive, its origin and meaning, 128 
Bossy (Dr.), itinerant empiric, 47, 477 


Botreaux barony, 348, 435, 517 
Bouchier (J.) on ‘‘ Bacon with reverence,” 27 
Browning's “ Lost Leader,” 473 
Compurgators, 348 
Dotheboys Hall, 324 
Election squib, 513 
Hazlitt’s “ Lectures on the English Poets,” 88 
Keats—Shelley, 169 
Knout : Siberia, 328 
Macaulay (Lord), 214 
Post-Office in 1764, 125 
“ Quarterly Review,” 1827, 168 
Scott: ‘‘ The Surgeon’s Daughter,” 268 
Spenser (Edmund), 206 
Surnames, odd, 82 
Wesley (John), letter on suicide, 126 
Bourdon House, Davies Street, 329 
Bowman, its meaning, 206, 337 
Boyer (Abel), “ Dictionnaire Royal,” 249, 313 
Boys (Thomas) of Godmersham, Kent, 429 
Brach, a pitch-hound, its derivation, 238, 436 
Bradley family of Chiswell Street, London, 207, 254, 
337 
Bradstreet (Anne), “‘ The Tenth Muse,” 208, 273 
Brain leechdom, 3 
Brant Broughton church, co. Lincoln, 28 
Brattle, a provincialism, 325 
Brenton (Thomas de), bp. of Rochester, his burial-place, 
129 
Breton customs and manners, 464 
Brewer (E. C.) on E. V. V.N. V. V. E., 397 
Mary Anne, republican toast, 219 
Note-book extracts, 3, 103, 183, 222, 443 
Parable, fable, &c., 45 
Roses, red and white, 4, 217, 258, 376 
“To set the Thames on fire,” 137 
Toad and the dog-days, 326 
Brewer (Geo.), his longevity, 261 
Briar-root pipes, 445 
Bridge (H.) on Ball and Row families, 208 
Briga, its meaning, 147, 212, 391, 457 
Brinsop church, co. Hereford, its bells, 85 
Briscoe (J. P.) on church sites removed, 433 
Bristol, its ancient names, 320 
Britten (J.) on the acacia, 209, 436 
Baldachin, 255 
Burns (R.), unpublished songs, 523 
Clomb, a provincialism, 317, 504 
Cuckoos and fleas, 482 
Furneaux (Tobias), R.N., 297 
Guernsey lilies, 414 
“ Gule of the Garioch,” 254 
Marguerite, 437 
Novelist, 286 
Quotations, 286 
Roses, red and white, 179, 258, 317 
“*S. Maria de perpetuo succursu,” 207 
Shakspeariana, 284, 364 
Tennyson, 177 
Tipula and wasp, 313 
Brockman (Mary), her longevity, 404 
Broctuna on Bulchyn, 98 
Brodhurst (J. P.) on St. Matthew's, Walsall, 245 
Broker, its derivation, 143, 195, 377 
Broletto, an Italian town-hall, its derivation, 267, 334 
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Bronze, its early manufacture, 78 
Brougham (Henry, Lord) and “ Albert Lunel,” 126 ; 
list of his publications, 200 
Brown (F.) on bondmen in England, 37 
Browne (C. E.) on Australia, 365 
Battles of wild beasts, 119 
Books, lost, 72 
Croker (J. W.) and “ Cutchacutchoo,” 105 
Embossed, 178 
Fatherland, origin of the word, 418 
Florio's library and museum, 287 
Jokes, old, 468 
Jonson (Ben), 472 
Madness in 1787, 345 
Music-hall entertainment, 205 
Myth, a modern, 108 
“ Philosophe Anglois,” 214 
Pora (Charles), 448 
Shakspeare, earliest mention of him, 179, 417 ; 
his pastoral name, 509 
Shakspeariana, 43,144 . 
Browne (William), Milton passage in ‘ Britannia’s 
Pastorals,” 301 
Browning (Robert), “ Lost Leader,” 473, 519 
Brownlow (Sir William), his marriage, 448, 520 
Brunsell (Dr. Henry), prebendary of Ely, 147 
B. (S.) on “ Par ternis suppar,” 177 
Buchan dialect, 167, 237 
Buchanan (George), music to his Latin Psalms, 68, 
253 ; “ Quis puer ales ?”’ 406 
Buchaven in Fifeshire, chap-book history of, 495 
Buckley (W. E.) on ascance, its etymology, 278 
Cato, a family name, 502 
Madan (Martin), 500 
Sermons on the Patriarchs, 238 
Buenos Ayres, spolia opima in the church of St. Do- 


ae 246 
and Buggey, the names, 400 
Balchin ; Bulchyn, a proper name, 35, 98 
Bullein (William), “‘ Dialogue,” 161, 234, 296, 377 
Bullock (E.) on American worthies, 375 
Bonapartean relics, 356 
Buona notte = a set of pistols, 186 
Burchett (Josiah), descendants, 388 
Burges (John), Greek scholar, 174 
Burials under church pillars, 149, 274, 311, 458 
Burke (Edmund), Account of the European Settle- 
ments, 5, 56, 217, 273, 312 
* Burningham in Warwickshire,” 286, 398 
Burns (J.) on “ Bis dat qui cito dat,” 32 
“Tempora mutantur,” &c., 32 
Burns (Robert) and Horace, 5 ; snuff-boxes, 7, 56, 96, 
154 ; and Wycherley, 25 ; and Sterne, 66; “ Richt 
gude-willie waught,” 75; relic, 385; six unpub- 
lished songs, 470, 523 
Bart(D. A.) on anonymous works, 329 
Burton (Robert), quotations in 17th century editions 
of his “Anatomy of Melancholy,” 367 ; catalogue 
of his library, 427 
Busts turned to the wall, 495 
Buttery (A.) on Charles and Mary Beale, 504 
Buttwoman explained, 427, 500 
B. (W.) on barristers’ speeches, 182 
Briga, its meaning, 391 
Fleet marriages, 295 


B. (W.) on Soho Square, 250 ? 
B. (W. E.) on gaol fever, 198 , 
Pindar (Sir Paul), large diamond, 287 
St. Alban’s Abbey, 156 
Byng (George, Lord Torrington), 248 
Byron (George Gordon, 6th Lord), his “nephew,” 
William Charles Byron, 4; lines addressed to Mr. 
Hobhouse, 329, 357 ; Don Juan, “ A king who buys 
and sells,” 449, 520 
Byron (William Charles), ‘nephew ” of Lord Byron, 4 


Cc 
C. on B., press-licenser, 67 
Sterne (Laurence), letter, 244 
C. (A.) on Lancaster peerage, 212 
Cesar (Julius), his bridge over the Rhine, 247, 499 
Calcuttensis on Edmund Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, 
29 
Covent Garden Theatre, salaries, &c., 246 
Indian newspapers, 92 
** Out of place and unpensioned,” 149 
“ Callipeedia,” editions, 77 
Calved, used by Milton, 166, 274, 483 
Cambrian on De Meschin, 399 
Cambridge card-playing, a.p. 1529, 462 
Cambridge county election squib, 47 
Campkin (H.) on censorship of the press in Ireland, 43 
* Life tolerable but for its amusements,” 333 
Napkin, a Christian name, &c., 325 
Shelley : “The Sensitive Plant,” 25 
Yardley oak, 481 
Campshead, its derivation, 149, 199 . 
Canada, its meaning, 86, 176 ‘ 
Candles lighted at Christmas, 471 
Cantab, on the “ violet-crowned ” city, 496 
Canticle, a monkish, 266 
Caprice and caprichio, 348, 434 
Caprichio and caprice, 348, 434 
Card-playing at Cambridge, a.p. 1529, 462 
Cards, curious playing, 265, 334, 397, 480 
Career, its meanings, 125, 394 
Caricatures, “Out of place and unpensioned,” 149 
Carlos (J. E.), his rubbings of sepulchral brasses, 46 
Carlton (C. M.) on birds of ill omen, 394 
Carolan, Irish harper. See Turlough O’Carolan. 
Carr = Carse in field-names, 89, 112, 234, 297 
Carre (W. R.) on Gainsborough’s “ Blue Boy,” 177 
Carrickfergus, its siege, 215 
Carshalton church, its enamelled brasses, 46, 501 
Carter (Matthew), “ Expedition of Kent, Essex, and 
Colchester,” 308 
Cartmell church, Lancashire, its misereres, 96 
Cartwright (Edmund), D.D., “ Letters and Sonnets,” 
285 
Cartwright (Sir John), Kt., Sheriff of London, 517 
Cary (Robert, Earl of Monmouth), “ Memoirs,” 5 
Caser wine, 190, 256, 399 
Cast, the best, a prophecy, 443, 522 
+Castles in Britain, their origin, 141, 196 
Catalogues, quotations in, 225, 478 
Catasow beads, 408, 522 
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Cater-cousins, 38, 137 

Cathedrals, their measurements, 340, 375 
Catholics of Ireland, Confederate, their seal, 345 
Cato, a family name, 429, 502 
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Cattle and the weather, 516 
C. (E. F. D.) on George III. and Bentham, 496 
C. (E. H.) on ambassadors to the Sublime Porte, 168 
Celtic nationality, 325 
Celtic philology, 304 
Centaury, its properties, 407, 520 
Centenarianism, ultra, 63, 221, 261, 403 
Centenarians in the census, 221, 261 
Centlivre (Mrs.) and the story of a lady student at 
Oxford, 128, 153 
Ceroiciarius, its meaning, 208, 260 
Cervantes, did he die before Shakspeare ? 426, 501 
C. (G. A.) on the value of money, temp. Edward VI., 
269 
C. (H.) on Balize: Belize, 295 
Tipula and wasp, 313 
Chance (F.) on “ At bay,” its etymology, 116 
Broker, its derivation, 143, 377 
Burningham, 398 
Cock-a-hoop, 59 
Feringhee and the Varangians, 456 
Glair, its derivation, 313 
House and mansion, 26 
Mirobolant, 26 
Moonshine in Shakspeare, 43 
“ Roll sin like a sweet morsel,” &c., 274 
Serendible, 297 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer, 126, 176 
Chandler (H. W.) on founders’ kin, 15 
Chappell (W.) on “ Not a drum was heard,” 256 
Charity and ribbons, 445 
Charity-school stick = cajolling address, 427 
Charlemagne, Emperor, his conquest of Jerusalem, 228 
Charles II., thanksgiving prayer for his birth, 415 
Charnock (R. 8.) on Affebridge, 375 
Beardsley, &c., surnames, 119 
Briga, 393 
Carolan, Irish harper, 56 
Cato, a family name, 502 
Derbyshire known to the Pheenicians, 314 
Fanquei, its meaning, 377 
Fawney =a ring, 74 
Houchin, the surname, 397 
Hute, its meaning, 521 
Kingsforth, 521 
Marmaduke, 279 
Rook at chess, 355 
Roumania, works on, 318 
Trout, its derivation, 433 
“Charon and Contention,” a dialogue, 428 
Charters, metrical, 69, 170, 339, 395, 436 
Chasles (Louis), the Conventionist, 86 
Chateaubriand (F. R., Visc. de), his mother, 47, 136, 
154 
Chatterton (Thomas) and Sir Herbert Croft, 237 
Chattock (C.) on Booth and Hutton, 309 
Chattowe (John), 517 
Quotations from Bacon, 496 
Chattowe (John), 517 
Chaucer (Geoffrey), ‘‘ Embossed,” 29, 117, 178, 218, 
297; “Dare,” 209, 235; “Blakeberyed,” 55; 
noticed in Bullein’s ‘‘ Dialogue,” 161, 234 ; “Cofre 
unto carrion,” 368, 433, 525; his fellow squires in 
Edw. III.’s household, 467 
C. (H. B.) on steel pens, 57 





C. (H. B.) on Time—a parenthesis in eternity, 376 
Chelsea Uld Church and chapel, 400 ; Church Lane, 
448 
Chénier family and M. Thiers, 6 
Cherries and the Holy Family, 461, 494 
Cheshire words, 65, 115 
Chess, origin of names relating to, 159, 286, 355, 480 
Chesson (F. W.) on temple of Diana, 385 
Chester earldom—De Meschin, 141, 194, 291, 331, 
399, 474 
Chesterford (Little), Essex, tomb of Geo. Langham, 
188, 254 
Chevalier (Raul le), Prof. of Hebrew to Elizabeth, 516 
C. (H. H. 8.) on grants in rhyme, 69 
Nicolas de Ausmo, 388 
Chichester, arms of the see, 228, 294, 457 
Childers (R. C.) on Sinologue, 379 
Chiming query, 288 
China, statuette of, Derby, 47 
Chinese etymologies, 264, 311, 377 
Chitteldroog on Edmund Burke, 56, 273 
Choruses, ancient, 242, 500 
Christ (Jesus), date of his crucifixion, 203, 398 
Christian names, curious, 325, 426, 500 
Christie (R. C.) on Michael Angelo, engraving, 113 
Hamilton (Mary), 133 
“ Kenelm Chillingly,” 54 
Petit (Jehan), Paris printer, 35 
Christie (W. D.) on Andrew Marvel, 52 
Christmas at Woodstock, a.D. 1389, 466; lighted 
candles at, 471 
Christmas carols, 461, 494 
Christmas Day with the gipsies, 461 
Christmas Eve custom in Herefordshire, 466 
Christmas gifts in monasteries, 74 
Christmas weather folk-lore, 462 
“ Chroniques de France,” 1493, 363 
Chronograms, 385 
“Chronographie Sacre Vtrivsqve Testamenti His- 
torias Continentis,” 448 
Chubb & Son on keys of Lochleven castle, 516 
Church-floors, drains in, 19 
Church Lane, Chelsea, 448 
Church of England, penance in, 169, 213, 298, 416, 
503 ; special forms of prayer, 368, 415 
“ Church of England Quarterly,” author of articles in 
it, 174 
Church pillars, burial under, 149, 274, 311, 458 
Church sites removed, 245, 295, 433, 523 
Churches, royal arms in, 287, 354, 437 ; coronals in, 
406, 480 ; dimensions of the principal, 375 
Cidh on “ Blue Beard’s Cabinets,” 87 
Cistercians, works on the order of, 474 
C. (J. J.) on bee folk-lore, 366 
Clapham, Sussex, remarkable epitaph, 146 
Clapham vault in Bolton priory, 85, 154 
Clareborough, Notts, St. John’s church, 149, 274 
Clarence, the title of, 308, 356 
Clarke (H.) on ascance, its etymology, 99 
Bronze, tin, amber, &c., 78 
Shakspeare's prosody, 21 
Clarke (Mrs. Mary Anne), her maiden name, 454. 
Clarke (Sally), her longevity, 262 
Clarke (Wm. A.) on Sunday, its observance, 13 
Clarry on changes of opinion in authors, 284 
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Clarry on Historical stumbling-blocks, 50 
Owe=own, 36 
Clas, a tract of land, and place names, 44 
Claxton (Laurence), a Muggletonian, 17 
Cleopatra (Queen), colour of her hair and complexion, 
368, 454 
Climate, works on, 288, 355 
Clomb, a provincialism, 208, 235, 317, 377, 504 
Cloth of State, its meaning, 428 
Clough (J. C.) on chronograms, 385 
Coal in a new light, 286 
Cochin (C. N.), French engraver, 329, 393 
Cock festival in Advent, 464 
Cocoa Tree Club, 288 
Coffee Tree Club, 288 
Coins: French five-franc piece, 57 ; 
$28, 375, 419; blank, pollard, 
Roman found at Paris, 460 
Cole (E.) on Tichborne family history, 176 
Cole (Emily) on Capt. John Hodgson, MS., 502 
Cole (H.) on Thomas Love Peacock, 207 
Coleman (E. H.) on Bedford house: colamn, 418 
“ Prom Greenland’s icy mountains,” 326 
Marriage prospecting, 306 
Postage portraits, 386 
Quotations in catalogues, 478 
Wedding custom, 396 
Coleridge (S. T.), origin of the subject of his “ Ancient 
Mariner,” 439 
Collide, an Americanism, 15 
Collins (M.) on Cartwright’s “‘ Letters and Sonnets,” 
285 
Landor’s “ Hellenics,” 285 
“ Should he upbraid,” 293 
Collyer (R.) on John Maude of Moorhouse, 167 
Whitaker’s History of Craven, 85 
Collyrium, curious, 385, 434 
Colomb (Col. G.) on Donnington castle, 473 
Royalist rising in Kent, 168 
Colon (:), when was it first used? 37, 97 
Colours nailed to the mast, 482 
Common Prayer Book of the Church of England, 
signification of M. and N. in, 204 ; misprint, 468 ; 
** Directions for a devout and decent behaviour,” 
&e., 471 
Comparisons, odious, 144 
Compton (Lord A.), on episcopal titles, 122 
Te Deum, Latin copies, 194 
Yardley Oak, 482 
Compton (Lieut. John), noticed, 68, 136 
Compurgators of Glasgow, 348, 434, 497 
Confession, quotation on, 471 
Constable (Henry), sonneteer, noticed, 179 
Contempt of court, 262, 295 
‘Contes de La Fontaine,” rare MS., 362 
Conway family: P. Pelham, 118, 179 
Conyngham family, 18 
Cook (W. B.) on Alexander Pennecuik, 7 
Cooke (J. H.) on the game of Stoball, 516 
Cooper (T.) on “ Mary Anne,” republican toast, 177 


six-and-thirties, 
&e., 374, 437; 


Stoddart (Sir John), 237 
Cornwall, travelling there in 1800-1, 122 
Coronals in churches, 406, 480 
Corpses seized for debt, 158, 196, 296 
Correggio, his “Io” and “ Leda,” 326 





Corson (Hiram) on Shakspeariana: Hamlet, Act ii. 
sc. 2, 201 
Cosens (F. W.) on Erasmus Quellyn, 28 
Cosenton (Sir Stephen), temp. Edward ITI., arms, 88, 
137 
Coulthart of Collyn pedigree, 127, 176 
Cousins, the eight varieties, 88 
Covent Garden Theatre, salaries, &c., 1777—1825, 246 
Covert (Lady Jane) of Pepper Harrow, 428 
Cowper (William), stanzas on the Yardley Oak, 446, 
481 
Cowx a8 a surname, 329, 394 
Cox (J. C.) on birds of ill omen, 395 
Caprichio, 434 
Christmas custom, 466 
Lawyers in parliament, 428 
Penance in the Church of England, 416 
Prayer, special forms of, 368, 415 
C. (P. P.) on Shakspeariana, 243, 284 
C. (R.) on Prince Bismarck in Ireland, 388 
St. Paul's cathedral and Irish dioceses, 
Crabb family of Cornwall, 167, 213 
Crabbe (George), “Old man of the sea,” 
Crescent on book sale in 1791, 261 
Giffard arms, 516 
Italian works of art in Paris, 411 
Violet the Napoleonic flower, 452 
Walking-canes, 472 
Cricket, early notice of it and derivation, 48 
Cricketing on horseback, 395 
Criminal trials, their duration and adjournment, 444 
Criminals, cruelty to, 242, 334 
Critics criticized, 439 
Crocard, a coin, 374 
Croft (Sir Herbert) and Chatterton, 237 
Croker (John Wilson) and ‘‘ Cutchacutchoo,” 
437 
Cromwel (Thomas), Injunctions, 7, 59 
Cromwell (Oliver), Delaroche’s picture of him viewing 
the body of Charles I., 10; his eldest son, 70, 138; 
his lock, 448 
Cromwell (Oliver), the younger, 70, 138 
Crossley (J.) on “Church of England Quarterly ” and 
George Burges, 174 
Edmund Burke, 273 
“Gaudentio di Lucca,” 
Hallywell (Henry), 255 
Crouch (Will), portrait, 35, 118 
Crowdown on Chateaubriand, 47 
“Embossed,” its meaning, 178 
Heel-taps, derivation of the word, 198 
Tennyson, 55 
Croxton family of Cheshire, 159, 213, 258 
Croydon monks, 308 
Croylooks, etymology of the word, 168, 219, 
459 
Crucicola on Clas, a tract of land, 44 
Crucifixion of our Lord, its date, 203, 398 
Crue, its meaning and derivation, 517 
Crusades, works on them, 450, 521 
C. (T. Q.) on “Toad under a harrow,” 
C. (T. T.) on an autograph, 434 
C. (T. W.) on “ Dictionary of Relics, 
piece Berks, the Saxon folate, 185, 354 
Cuckoo and fleas, 309 375, 482 


307 


67, 96, 178 


105, 355, 


293 


293, 378, 


126 
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Cuichelm, Saxon chiefs of that name, 185, 354 
Cullen — Banffshire, its inscriptions, 23, 114, 
172, 37 
Cumberland (Richard), play, “The Counterfeit,” 209 
Cummertrees, the place-name, its etymology, 248, 292 
Cuningham family. See Conyngham. 
Cuninghame (£.) on the Duke of Hamilton’s regi- 
ment at Worcester, 91 
Cunningham (F.) on bibliography of Thomson’s 
“ Seasons,” 58 
Cunningham (Dr. Wm.), “The Cosmographicall 
Glasse,” 265 
Cutchacutchoo, the game, 105, 355, 437 
C, (W. A.) on “ Roll sin like a sweet morsel,” &c., 188 
Shelley’s “‘ Cenci,” 395 
C. (W. A. B.) on Parliament, its deposing power, 349 
C. (W. M. H.) on Thomas Boys of Godmersham, 429 
Cyril on Thomas Amory, alias John Buncle, 335 
Anonymous works, 348 
Epitaph, 426 
Holmes (Robert), 188 
Ossian : James Macpherson, 306 
Printer’s error, 356 
Quakers’ longevity, 209 
Cywrm on blocdy, the epithet, 438 


D 
A on Christmas at Woodstock, 1389, 466 
Dadum, a provincialism, 517 
Daisy called Marguerite, 284, 364, 437 
Dalby (J. W.) on Browning’s “‘ Lost Leader,” 519 
Yardley oak, 481 
Dalk, meaning and use of the word, 367, 415, 434 
Dante, Spanish translations, 288 
D’Anvers family arms, 27, 92 
“ Daphnis et Chloé,” 1787, 363 
Dara Dael, or black insect, 468 
Dare, used by Chaucer, 209, 235 
Davenant (Dr. John), bp. of Salisbury, epitaph, 305 
Davies (F. R.) on Welsh arms, 348 — 
nen L. 0.) on bishops and the D.D. degree, 
5 
Cuckoo and fleas, 375 
Toad under a harrow, 437 
Davis (C.) on neighbour or friend, 255 
Davis (Kitty), court wit, 268 
D. (D. J.) on Dr. Bossy, 47 
De Bry’s “ Voyages,” specimen set, 363 
Decapitation, life after, 445, 522 
D. (E. H.) on Gibault and other families, 169 
De Heere (Lucas), painting called “ Mors,” 209 
De La Lynde family, 34 
Delaroche (Paul), “Cromwell contemplating the Dead 
Body of Charles I.,” 10 
Delepierre on Utopias, 55 
D. (E. M.) on chiming query, 288 
De Meschin—De Meschines, and the earls of Chester, 
141, 194, 291, 331, 399, 474 
De Meschin (T.) on De Meschin, 141, 291, 331 
Precedence: Doctors of Law, 281 
Demoniacs, two tracts on, 345, 414 
Demonology and the heathen writers, 151, 236, 316, 
416, 479 
Denham (Sir John) and Roger Ascham, 493 





De Quetteville family of Guernsey, 169, 231, 298, 
397 


De Quincis: Winton earldom, 57, 132, 269, 290, 329, 
398, 505 
Derbistes, a sect of non-combatants, 42 
Derby china statuette, 47 
Derbyshire known to the Phoenicians, 65, 314, 436 
De Ros (Wm.), his daughter Mary, 495, 523 
Desaix (General), his letters and papers, 505 
De Yonge on Rahel=Rachel, 128 
D. (F. H.) on Bradley family, 207 
Sasines, &c., 148 
D. (H. P.) on corpses seized for debt, 196 
Crabbe, the poet, 96 
Episcopal titles, 122, 450 
Hands (Elizabeth), 167 
MS. note-book extracts, 175 
** Nuge Canore,” 375 
Stillingfleet (Bp.), 88 
Diana, temple of, 385 
Diary of a Spanish Merchant, a MS., 72 
Dick baronetcy, 86, 138, 257, 318, 482 
Dickens (Charles) and Dotheboys Hall, 324 
Dilke (Sir C. W.) on bibliography of Utopias, 41 
Dilke (W.) on Caspar Hauser, 478 
Lieu, a provincialism, 256 
“ Not a drum was heard,” 195 
St. Richard, his remains, 499 
Titian’s “‘ La Flora di Tiziano,” 213 
“Tout vient & point,” &e., 315 
Dilley (Edward and Charles), publishers, 190, 256 
Dipping-stones or fonts, 328 
Dislocation of the neck, 106, 157, 216 
Disraeli (Right Hon. B.) on critics, 439 
Divining rod, earliest notices of it, 412 
Dixon (J.) on Cesar’s bridge over the Rhine, 247 
Milton: “The grim feature,” 316 
Rome, ancient, 407 
Dixon (J. H.) on the acacia, 314 
Boruwlaski (Count), 117 
Songs, volume of old, 175 
Te Deum, 84, 336 
Utopias, 41 
Dixon (R. W.) on bond men in England, 458 
Northumberland earldom, 427 
Dixons of Beeston family, 220 
D. (J. B.) on Marie de Fleury, 34 
D. (L.) on American worthies, 436 
Nursery rhyme, 167 
D. (M.) on epitaph on an organist, 286 
Highgate school, 427 
Hoare (H.), his charity, 447 
Royal arms in churches, 287 
Wedding custom, 327 
Dobrée family of Guernsey, 169, 231, 298, 397 
Doctors of Law, their precedence, 281, 375 
Dodkin, a coin, 374 
Do-do, the phrase, 183 
Dogs, madness in, 67, 116, 157 
Dollond (John), 98 
“Domestic Winter-Piece,” by Samuel Law, 105 
Donald (J.) on old songs, 219 
Donaldson family, 328 
Donaldson (F. H.) on Donaldson family, 328 
Donnington castle, Newbury, 473 
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Donailla, a Christian name, 426, 500 
Dorsetshire harvest-home, 491 
Dotheboys Hall and Charles Dickens, 324 
Dove, asa symbol, 16 
Dowden (J.) on Roman church, admission of converts, 
76 
Dowe (Wm.) on Fanquei and Hueli-tse, 264 
“ Piers the Plowman,” 252 
Drach (S. M.) on “ Laus tua, non tua,” &c., 357 
Drake (Sir Francis), arms, 35 ; portrait by Pourbus, 
224 
Draught=move, 114 
Drayton (Michael) and Sir Philip Sidney, 442 
Drennan (W. R.) on Gipsy advertisement, 58 
D. (R. K.) on Mrs. Phillips’s Apology, 127 
Druid circles as burial places, 206 
Druidical menhir or peulvan, 48 
Drumnadrochit, rhymes to, 226 
D. (8. M.) on a French poem, 147 
Ducarell (A. C.), MSS. relating to endowments of 
vicarages, 307, 356 
Duff (John) of Muldavit, 23, 114, 172, 378 
Duncan (Francis), M.D., 449 
Dunkin (A. J.) on newspapers, early provincial, 37 
Travelling in Cornwall, 122 
Waterloo battle, 45 
Dankin (E. H. W.) on Thomas de Brenton, 129 
Goffe family, 408 
Kemsing church, monumental brass, 166 
Royal arms in churches, 354 
Southfleet church bells, 406 
Dyer (T. F. T.) on Northumberland custom, 389 
Dymond (R.) on gaol fever, 16 


E 


E. on the crusades, 521 
E. (A.) on Oxford lady student, 128 
Tipula and wasp, 248 
E. (A. J.) on “ Cutchacutchoo,” 437 
Early English Text Society: Duke of Manchester’s 
Commemoration Fund, 419 
E. (C.) on the growth of peat, 518 
E. (C. P.) on anonymous works, 448 
- ok its meaning, 517 
, the prefect, spelt ¢, 224, 289, 369, 429, 496 
Ed. on Louis Chasles, 86 
Soldiers, non-combatant, 42 
E. (D. C.) on Ampthill oaks, 446 
of a widow, 95 
De Ros (Wm.), his daughter Mary, 495 
rectory, human bones, 306 
Tatshall family, 327 
Ede (E.) on Sir J. Honywood, 55 
Edgar family, 438 
Edinburgh, Petition of its young ladies to Dr. Moyse, 
68, 139, 177, 239 
Edinburgh people disputatious, 268 
“Edinburgh Review” and Lord Macaulay, 149, 214, 


455 

Edward the Confessor, charter granted by, 171, 238, 
436 

Edward II., was he deposed by Parliament ? 321, 349, 
371, 389, 416 

Edward VI., couplet on his mass, 244 

Edwards (F. A.) on Acheen or Akheen, 318 





Edwards (F. A.) on American worthies, 504 
Carolan, Irish harpist, 118 
Dollond (John), 98 
Goblin, its etymology, 77 
Hamilton (Elizabeth), 55 
Hauser (Caspar), 414 
Jal (Auguste), 295 
Lancaster, its derivation, 99 
Mackenzie (Henry), 313 
Myth, a modern, 177 
Stillingfleet (Bishop), education, 157 
Edwin (John), actor, and his “ Eccentricities,” 144 
Effessea on “ Repeck,” its derivation, 294, 337 
Egan on funerals and highways, 158 
Egar on “ Hard lines,” 174 
Topographical Society, 378 
Egomet on Gainsborough’s “ Blue Boy,” 64 
E. (J. W.) on “ A king who buys and sells,” 520 
Landor’s “ Hellenics,” 373 
“ Lazy as Ludlam’s dog,” 482 
Ramsay’s “‘ Tea-Table Miscellany,” 459 
E. (K. P. D.) on Registers, the national, 245 
Election, as used by old writers, 416 
Election squibs, 47, 513 
Elibank (Lord), descendants, 88 
Eliot family of Reigate, 208 
Elizabeth, its change into Betsy, 369 
Elizabeth (Queen) and Mrs. Parker, 11,192; quatrain 
on the Eucharist, 229, 295 ; sale of her cradle, 339 
Elizabeth I[., empress of Russia, her descendants, 27, 
93, 198 
Ellacombe (H. T.) on bells, 85 
Ellcee on “I mad the carles lairds,” &., 96 
Steel pens, 57 
Elling (Anne), her longevity, 262 
Ellis (A. J.) on vagaries in spelling, 429 
Ellis (G.) on a painting, 128 
Ellis (R. R. W.) on “ Arya-vartta,” 14 
Prester John of Abyssinia, 228 
Elwes family pedigree, 494 
Elwes (D. C.) on Elwes family, 494 
Embossed, in Shakspeare and Chaucer, 29, 117, 178, 
218, 297 
“England's Parnassus,” quotations from Shakspeare, 
367 


English Dialect Society, series of publications, 341 
English dialectology, 279 
Engravings, French, 329, 393; of the sixteenth 
century, 496 
Entwisle (R.) on esquire, 405 
Hibernicisms, Epglish, 203 
Mansfield (Lord), anecdote, 225 
Pope’s views of religion in England, 493 
“Quod petis hic est,” 446 
Royal beautifying fluid, 464 
Shakspeariana, 84, 143, 244, 364 
Spurring, a provincialism, 295 
“The idle man is the devil’s man,” 174 
Toads in Ireland, 192, 258 
Whitaker's History of Craven, 154 
Window tax, 346 
Epigrams :— 
Cloncurry, Cloncurry, 218, 278 
Hobhouse (Mr.) on his election for Westminster, 
329, 357 
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Laus tua, non tua, &c., 19, 237, 357 

O’er Myro see the emblems of her soul, 125, 175 

Tree (Miss), 294 

Would he express the deepest woe, 356 
Episcopal titles, 64, 90, 121, 162, 450, 503 


Epitaphs :— 
Cole, at Lillington church, Dorset, 426 
“Cur sepultum fles, amice ?” 309, 339, 397 
Davenant (Dr. John), bp. of Salisbury, 305 
Estella, 67, 135 
Eugenio, a materialist, 225 
Grantham churchyard : cipher inscription, 245 
“‘In Sacred Writ, one pious Sarah ’s found,” 26 
Mancetter churchyard, 245, 276, 316 
“ My mother,” 375 
Organist, at Warrington, 286 
** Our engines now are cold and still,” 106 
“ Resurgam,” in Beverley Minster, 326 
Shelley (Wilhelmina), in Clapham church, 146 
Tyre (Thomas), at West Hillside, Ayrshire, 286 
“We lived one and twenty year,” 6, 56, 80, 98, 
139 
Epitaphs on servants, 514 
E. (R.) on confession and absolution, 471 
Newton's riddle, 396 
Erasmus, portrait painted circa 1507-8, 227 
E. (R. E.) on leaden casts, 67 
Erem. on Shakspeari 144 
Eric on Edmund Burke, 217 
“Mirrour of Justices,” 189 
Espedare on hell a building, 17 
Laird, the title, 158, 256 
Owe=own, 217 
Sasines, &c., 197 
Esquire, modern repute of the title, 405 
9-4 epitaph, 67, 135 
E. (T. T.) on Capt. Hodgson, 449 
Eucharist, quatrain on, 229, 295 
Eugénie (Empress), her Scottish ancestors, 131 
Eureka on Sir Thomas Phillipps, 57 
Eusebius of Caesarea, his canons, 107 
Euthanasia, 9 
E. V. V. N. V. V. E.=Ede ut vivas, ne vivas ut 
edas, 340, 397 
E. (W.) on church sites removed, 523 
Hutton family, 198 
Thumb-sealing, 339 
Executioners, gifts to, 307 
Executor and administrator, 308, 356 
Exeter called Excester, 141, 214 
Exmoor fossils, 6 
Eythin (Lord), biography, 267, 351 


F 
F. on “ Mercurius Aulicus,” 247 
“Skimmington,” 
F. (A.), Friar Minor, “ Liturgical Discourse,” 247 
Fable defined, 45 
Falstaff (Sir John), 73 
Family names as Christian names, 495 
Fanquei and Hueli-tse, 264, 311, 377 
Farrer family pedigree, 34 
Fatherland, origin of the word, 334, 418 





Faulke -Watling (C.) on metrical charters, 170, 436 
Cromwell (Oliver), jun., 70 
Peat, its annual growth, 518 
Fauntleroy (Henry), banker, his execution, 240 
Fawney = aring, 8, 74, 119 
F. (C. P.) on Junius letters, 33 
F. (E.) on coronals in churches, 406 
Fegan (E. A.) on Elizabeth IT. of Russia, 27 
Fennell (J. G.) on “ Rural Sports,” 88 
Fennell (J. H.) on actors who have died on the 
stage, 26 
Bossive, 128 
Feringhee, its derivation, 160, 224, 293, 456 
Fernie (T. P.) on arms: azure, three roses, &c., 88 
Ferrey (B.) on St. Cuthbert, 311 
Ferrey (E. B.) on Lady chapels, 393 
St. Paul’s, measurements of old, 347 
F. (F. D.) on “Serendible,” its origin, 208 
Southwell (Kat.), os 148 


F. (F. J.) on “ At ba 
Bullein (Wm.), i. 161 
How do you do? 148 
Rhyme, internal, 364 
Similes, old jocose, 426 
Fiacre, French hackney coach, its derivation, 54 
“ Fidessa: a Collection of Sonnets, ” 1596, by B. 
Griffin, 188 
Field (J.), “Godly Exhortation,” 228, 312 
Field lore: Carr = Carse, 89, 112, 234, 297; Holms 
and Ings, 401, 482, 500 ; Meres, 482, 521 
Finds at Harrow School, 307, 356 
Finella on Catasow beads, 408 
Fishwick (H.) on guns with flint locks, 517 
Hallywell (Henry), 209 
Phiswicke or Fishwick (Wm.), 92 
Woodcuts and engravings, 496 
Fishwick (William). See William Phiswicke. 
Fitzhopkins on jokes, old, 266 
F. (J. C.) on Crabb family of Cornwall, 167 
F. (J. T.) on Caser wine, 399 
Kingsforth Marfa, 521 
Owe = own, 217 
Toads, &c., in Ireland, 109 
Wilberforce (Bp.), cause of his death, 216 
Flags, national and private, 474 
Fleet marriages, 245, 295 
em (J. W.) on » medal, 136 
ury (Marie de), poems, 3 
“ Flor (La) di Tiziano, ” the original painting, 149, 


Florio (John), library and manuscripts, 287, 335 
Flowing Spring, a tavern sign, 468 

Fludd (Thomas), 169 

Fly-leaf inscriptions, 64 


Folk-Lore:— 
Ague charm, 469 
Bees put in mourning, 366 
Birds of ill omen, $27, 394 
Brain leechdom, 3 
Breton, 464 
Card-table superstitions, 44 
Cattle and the weather, 516 
Christmas weather, 462 
Collyrium for sore eyes, 385, 434 
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Cross day of the year, 185 
Cuckoo and fleas, 309, 375, 482 
Daisy, the first of the year, 44 
Dara Dael, or black insect, 468 
Door opened at death, 468 
Funerals and highways, 96, 158 
Gloucestershire, 386, 468 
Grantham custom, 44, 185 
Harvest-home customs, 491 


Irish folk-lore, 468 
Japanese, 44 
Lizard, its curative powers, 468 
Magpie omens, 327, 394 
Marriage prospecting, 306 
Martinmas Eve, 345 
Northumberland custom, 389 
Palestine custom, 185 
Parsley lanted, 397 
Peonies and death, 469 
Pins thrown in a charnel-house, 44, 185 ; their 
magical uses, 184 
— and wheat scattered at weddings, 327, 396, 
8 
Shrewsbury, 288, 435 
Toad in the dog-days, 326 
Wart charm, 469 
Weather sayings, 184, 345, 462, 516 
Wedding, 44 
Wishing wells, 227, 298 
Founders’ kin, 15 
Fowler (J. A.) on American worthies, 309 
a, its meaning, 86 
Dick baronetcy, 257, 318 
“ From Greenland’s icy mountains,” 455 
Gule of the Garioch, 337 
Military typography, 156 
Nevis, its emblem, 188 
Parson of Saddlewick, 435 
Roumania, 275 
France, its royal saints, 244, 295 
Francis (Sir Philip) and the Junius letters, 33, 69, 81 
Fraunce (Abraham), noticed, 179 
Freemasons and the acacia, 209, 314, 436 
Frere (G. E.) on hours a.m. and P.m., 469 
engravings, 329, 393 
French humourists, 399 
French poem, “ Ni Je son du tambour,” 147, 195 
French prison discipline, 68 
French royal arms, 300 
F. (R. H.) on the pomegranate, 520 
Friend or neighbour, 188, 255 
Frith (R. H.) on Spanish ballad, 435 
Fry (F.) on Tyndale’s New Testament, 28 
F. (T. H.) on Fleet marriages, 245 
Fuller (Dr.), president of Sion Coll. 1636, 47 
Fuller (J. F.) on portraits of Thomas Fuller, 493 
Faller (Dr. Thomas), verses in “‘ Nympha Libethris,” 
47 ; sermon upon Charles I., 288, 335 ; petition 
for his composition, 301; as a translator of 
Ussher’s “ Annales,” 428 ; portraits, 493 
Fuller (Mr.), “Observations on the Shires,” 110 





Funeral garlands, 406, 480 
Funerals and highways, 96, 158 
Furneaux (H.) on Tobias Furneaux, 237 
Furneaux (Tobias), naval rank, 168, 219, 237, 297 
Furness (H. H.) on Gipsy language, 78 
Furnivall (F. J.) on Ballads from manuscripts, 282 
Books, lost, 93 
Bullein (Wm.), Dialogue, 296 
Chaucer’s fellow squires, 467 
Embossed in Shakspeare, 218 
“ Faire le diable & quatre,” 179 
Genitive, the double, 250 
“‘ Hungry dogs love dirty puddings,” 188 
** Men of merry England,” 186 
Nice, its etymology, 58 
Raffle and rifle, 367 
Raise, its etymology, 168 
Rhyme and rime, 431 
Scurne : rowe, 305 
Spelling, vagaries in, 289 
Wicliffe (John), 514 
F. (W. 2) on Compurgators, 497 
Kilmaurs burgh, 414 
F. (W. F.) on origin of our castles, 141 
Criminal trials, 444 
Contempt of Court, 262, 295 
Cuckamsley, Berks, 185 
Epitaph at Mancetter, 316 
Gravesend, origin of the name, 384 
Hundreds, their origin, 165 
Names derived from Manors on Hundreds, 102 
Parliament, deposition by, 321, 371, 389, 421 
Shakspeariana: mary-buds, 284 
Star Chamber Treatise, 275 
Stonehenge, 102 
Tichborne family history, 124 
Westminster Hall, Court of Common Pleas, 106 
Fynmore (R. J.) on Sir John Mason, 335 
Sandgate castle, 99 


G 


G. (A.) on “ A light heart,” &., 18 
Anonymous works, 267 
“Charon and Contention,” 428 
Fleury (Marie de), 34 
“ Practical Wisdom,” &c., 35 
“Things in General,” 19 
Watts (Dr. I.), his “ Emblems,” 233 
Gainsborough (Thomas), “ Blue Boy,” 17, 64, 113, 177 
Galton (T. H.) on Matthew Paris, 473 
Gaol fever, 16, 198 
Gardiner (S. R.) on historical stumbling-blocks, 50 
Bishop Mountain, 453 
Gardyne (A.) on Bulleyn’s Dialogue : Alex. Barclay, 
377 


Garstang (J.) on Ladies’ Petition, 139 

Garter, Knights of the, insignia in S. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, 444 

Gas Tap, a tavern sign, 468 

Gate, a tavern sign, 166, 278 

Gatty (Mrs. Alfred), her death, 299 

Gavelkind, a custom in Kent, 160 

Gavelock on Sibyl Penn, 89 

Gaynesford family, 46, 501 

G. (D.) on cousins, eight varieties, 838 
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Gee (Edward), clergymen of the name, 439, 501 

Gem, a rare one, 128 

Genealogicus on Underwood family, 108 

Tevnc, meaning of the particle, 169, 236 

Genitive, the double, 202, 230, 249, 298, 455 

Genlis (Madame de), Latin charm, 18 

George I. elected a churchwarden, 300 

George III. and Jeremy Bentham, 496 

German nobility diplomas, 268, 354, 418 

Gersuma, its meaning, 93 

G. (F. R.) on Inscription at Tewkesbury, 225 

G. (H. L. L.) on bondmen in England, 36 

G. (H. 8.) on Thomas Best, 502 
Russell of Strensham, 414 

Gibault family of Guernsey, 169, 231, 298, 397 

Gibbs (H. H.) on “ Blakeberryed,” 55 
Cards, curious, 480 
Career, 125, 394 
“Cofre unto careyne, 
Collide, 15 
Draught=move, 114 
Gordano, a local affix, 495 
How do you do? 455 
Walton (Izaak), pedigree, 382 

Giffard armorial bearings, 516 

Gilles de Laval, Seigneur de Retz, 319, 356, 417 

Gilly-flower in Shakspeare, 43, 84, 144 

Gipsies, English, and their language, 419 

Gipsy advertisement in the Times, 58 

Gipsy Christmas custom, 461 

Gipsy language, 20, 78, 419 

Glair, its derivation, 209, 313 

Glatton, a gun-boat, 340, 357 

Glasgow, its compurgators, 348, 434, 497 

Glasgow cathedral, its so-called Lady chapel, 101, 275, 

332, 393, 453 

Gloucestershire customs, 386, 468 

Gloucestershire proverbial sayings, 385, 434, 435 

Glover (John), views around London, 148, 175 

“Goat and Boots,” Chelsea, 389 

Goblin, origin of the word, 77 

Goddard family of North Wilts, 159 

Goffe (Rev. Thomas), dramatist, 408 

vee b — L.) on Chancellorship of the Exchequer, 
Episcopal titles, 451 
— earldom, 67 

ncaster e, 149 

Gordano, a local affit 495 

Gordon = a wild fowl, 254 

Gordon (Thomas), M.D., of Peterhead, 516 

Gort (Viscount) on Roman dwellings, ancient, 435 
Russell (Lord James), 58 

Gospeller, his place, 78, 253 

Githe (J. W. von), the grey mouse in “ Faust,” 516 

Gower (G. L.) on church sites removed, 433 
Marmaduke, the Christian name, 129 
Proseucticus : Ceroiciarius, 208 

Graham (Sir Richard), noticed, 155 

Grantham churchyard : cipher inscription, 245 

Grants in rhyme, 69, 170, 339, 395, 436 

Gravesend, origin of the name, 384 

Gravitation, a new theory of it, 219, 299 

Grazebrook (H. S.) on Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart., 98 

Great Alnager, or Aulnager, 340 
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Greene (Robert), the date of “ Menaphon,” 441 
Greenfield (B. W.) on Botreaux barony, 517 
Greenwood family of Norfolk, 288 
Greenwood (I. J.) on Greenwood family of Norfolk, 
288 
Greville (Francis), her poems, 495 
“ Greyfriars Bobby,” memorial fountain in Edinburgh, 
420 
Grosart (A. B.) on Mrs. Bradstreet: “The Tenth 
Muse,” 273 
Southwell (R.), “A foure-fould Meditation,” 366 
Grub Street : Milton Street, 100 
Guernsey, prisoners in Castle Cornet, 348 
Guernsey lilies, 325, 414 
Guest (E.) on Bere Regis church, 492 
Gule of the Garioch, 206, 254, 337 
Gules on Anwood the pirate : Thos. Percifield, 68 
Gulson (E.) on wishing wells, 298 
Gunfreston church, mural painting, 267 
Gunning (Miss), engraving, 188, 238, 297 
Gunpowder and printing, prophecy, 8 
Guns with flint locks, their antiquity, 517 
Gustavus Adolphus, his British officers, 267, 351 
G. (W.) on Roman dwellings, ancient, 435 
Gwero on Canada, its meaning, 176 
G. (W. H.) on F. Bonnefoy, 110 
Gyrvi on Folk-lore, 469 


H 


H sounded when not written, 349, 415 
H. on “ Are the Anglican Orders valid ?” 127 
Field’s “Godly Exhortation,” 228 
Hutton family, 148 
Pens, steel, 13 
H. (A.) on Briga, its meaning, 212 
Hackney (Alice), her exhumed body, 287 
H. (A. J.) on Norwegian wooden house, 227 
Hale (Sir Matthew), his manuscripts, 72, 93 ; “ Look- 
ing for the keys,” 287, 433 
Half Brick, a tavern sign, 468 
Hall (H.) on a relic of Burns, 385 
Hallowe’en at Balmoral, 485 
Hallywell (Henry), vicar of Cowfold, works, 209, 255, 
318 
Hamerton (P. G.), “ The Intellectual Life,” 428 
Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh, his burial, 406 
Hamilton (Alexander), 309, 375, 436, 460 
Hamilton (Duke of), regiment at Worcester, 7, 91 
Hamilton (Elizabeth), authoress, 55, 133, 216 
Hamilton (Rev. George), rector of Killermogh, 287 
Hamilton (Mary), authoress, 133, 216 
Hammond (A. de L.) on B., press-licenser, 115 
Estella, 135 
Jersey spinners, 193 
Hamst (O.) on “ Albert Lunel” and Lord Brougham, 
126 
Anonymous works, 387 
Burke (Edmund), 5 
Croft (Sir Herbert), 237 
Executor and administrator, 308 
Hamilton (Mary and Elizabeth), 216 
Jal (A.), biographer, 186 
Mudie (Robert), works, 83 
“ New Times” newspaper, 318 
Obituary, 318 
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Hamst (0.) on “ Periodical Press,” 189 
Quarll (Philip), ‘‘ The Hermit,” 48 
* Si ” translations, 46 
Signet library catalogue, 65, 171 
Surnames, odd, 164 
“Tour round my Garden,” 179 
Vaccination pamphlet, 268 
Walker (Lady Mary), 335 
Wauch (Mansie), “ Life,” 8 
Handbook, 95 
Hands (Elizabeth), author of “‘ The Death of Ammon, 
a Poem,” 167 
Hanging in chains, 38, 298 
castle and manor, Northumberland, 140 
Hardy (Nathaniel), D.D., dean of Rochester, funeral 
sermons on, 225 
Harlequin or arlequin, 483 
Harlowe (S. H.) on pillar posts in Paris, 445 
Sandgate castle, 139 
Shipbuilding at Sandgate, 333 
Harrow school finds, 307, 356 
Harry-soph, its derivation, 379 
Harvest-home in Dorsetshire, 491 
Hauser (Caspar), 325, 414, 478 
Hawkins (Letitia-Matilda), her translation of “ Sieg- 
wart,” 46 
Haydon (B. R.), pictures by, 338 
Haydon (F. 8S.) on tipula and wasp, 313 
Hayward (A.) on Junius letters, 69, 81 
Hazlitt (William), “ Lectures on the English Poets,” 
88, 136 
H. (C. G.) on Marmaduke, its derivation, 174 
Heane (W. C.) on Eliot family, 208 
Heathen writers, their inspiration, 151, 236, 316, 416, 
479 


Heather folk-lore, 325 
Heber (Bp. Reginald), missionary hymn, 326, 455 
brew, a professor of it to Queen Elizabeth, 516 
Heel-taps, origin of the term, 18, 198 
Hell : To hell a building, 17 
Hellion =inhabitant of hell, 386, 455 
Helmet and beehive, 168, 197, 298, 338 
Hemming (R.) on Macon family, 448 
Henfrey (H. W.) on Dick baronetcy, 482 
Numismatic query, 294 
Henry IV. of France, his opinion, 426 
H VIL., materials for a history of his reign, 20 
H ic queries, 27, 47, 74, 92, 109, 178, 407, 500 
Heraldry of Worcestershire, 199 ; of Smith in Scot- 
land, 180 
Heralds’ visitations of Oxfordshire, 61 
Hereford earldom, 67, 135, 177, 418 
Herefordshire i custom, 466 
Hermentrude on daughter of Wm. de Ros, 523 
Lancaster peerage, 337 
Moonshine, 113 
St. Aubyn family, 92 
Sandgate castle, 377 
Somerville peerage, 15 
Strange and other families, 308 
Surnames, odd, 164 
Titles, epi , 64 
U =churched, 336 
Hermit of N. on helmet and beehive, 168, 298 
Hernaman (J.) on the Druids, 48 





Hertfordshire, church goods in, temp. Edward VL, 
2 


120 
Hessel (Phoebe), her longevity, 221 
“ Heures de Notre Dame,” MS., 1647, 362 
H. (H. T.) on yevie, the particle, 169 
Hibernicisms, English, 203 
Highgate ladies’ charity-school, 427 
Highworth church, co. Wilts, its distemper painting, 
88 
Hilcock family of Dublin, 368 
Hill (C.) on Lady Alicia Hill, 248 
Hill (G.) on ballad, “Long time I’ve travelled,” 65 
Hill (Lady Alicia), sub-prioress of Easeborne Nun- 
nery, 1524, 248 
Hirondelle on arms of D’Anvers, 92 
Historical stumbling-blocks, 24, 49, 138 
H. (J.) on To-day, use of the word, 177 
H. (J. C.) on Hazlitt’s “Lectures on the English 
Poets,” 136 
H. (J. H.) on Sterne and Burns, 66 
H. (J. R.) on battles of wild beasts, 338 
Hoare (Adm. Daniel), biography, 287 
Hoare (Henry), his charity, 447 
Hockley (William Brown), ‘‘ Pandurang Hari,” 59, 79 
Hodgkin (J. E.) on Dictionary of Relics, 36 
iacre : St. Fiacre, 54 
Te Deum, 156 
Hodgson (Capt.), C..ey, near Halifax, 449, 502 
Hoey, its meaning and derivation, 267, 311 
H (William), “Southwark Fair,” 36; “Mar 
riage & la Mode,” 225 ; “ Rake’s Progress,” 346 
Hogg (J.) on Bulchin: Bulchyn, 36 
“ Had I not found,” &c., 418 
“Nor” for “Than,” 502 
Snuff-box belonging to Burns, 96 
Holbeck Lunds Chapel, 166, 257 
Holbein (Hans), portrait by him, 125, 175 
Holland House, the “ Addison” portrait, 357; the 
“ Quarterly Review ” and “Times” on, 444 
Holly-bush o’ the Linnels, a Jacobite rendezvous, 408 
Holm, in field-names, 401, 500 
Holmes (Robert) of the Irish bar, 188 
“* Honest Ghost,” its author, 48 
Honywood (Sir John), 55, 98 
Hood (R. J.) on royal presentation plate, 471 : 
Hooker (Richard), second edition of his ‘ Ecclesias- 
ticall Politie,” 166 ; noticed, 205 
Hope (T. A.) on Sir Francis Drake, 224 
Hoppner (John), R.A., unfinished picture by, 88 
Hoppus (J. D.) on Yardley oak, 481 
Horace and Burns, 5 
Hore (S. C.) on Nicene creed, 134 
Horton Priory chartulary, 308, 356 
Houchin, Houchen, or Howchin, the surname, 165, 
295, 397 
Hough (W.) on Philip Quarll, 278 
Houghton (Lord) on ae Greville, 495 
Houppelande, its different meanings, 146 
Hours A.M. and P.M, distinguished, 469 
House and mansion distinguished, 26 
House inscription, 386 
H. (R.) on Roger Ascham and Sir J. Denham, 493 
Hughes (T.) on foreign arms, 227 
Hugo (Herman) and Quarles's “ Emblems,” 52, 232 
Huguenot refugees in England, 517 
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Hume (David) and Sir G. C. Lewis, 264 

Hundreds, their origin, 165; names derived from, 
101, 157, 199, 297 

Hungary, symbolism of its arms, 426, 500 

Husk (W. H.) on Bedford House column, 316 

Mausic-hall entertainments, 314 

Hute, meaning and use of the word, 448, 521 

Hutton family, 309 

Hutton family of Scotland, 148, 198 

Hutton (Rev. John), vicar of Burton-in-Kendal, 190 

H. (W. 8.) on Sir James Lowther, 408 

Hymnology : The Latin Year, 200; “From Green- 
land’s icy mountains,” 326, 455 ; ““The Lord is our 
shepherd,” 473 


I 


“T mad tie carles lairds,” &c., 11, 96, 158, 191, 256 
“T want to know,” an Americanism, 327, 522 
Imperial, British Empire so styled, 351 
Impropriate rectories, 307, 356 
Index, a general literary, 181 
Indian newspapers, 28, 92 
Indulgences in the archives of St. Paul's, 307, 353 
Infernal machine not new, 166 
Ing, in field-names, 401, 482 
Inglis (R.) on “Asprand,” a tragedy, 288 
“ Poems and Fragments,” 227 
Queries, various, 473 
Inkstand, the inexhaustible, 180 
Inscriptions: on a mortar, 89 ; on a painting, 99; on 
a house-wall in Tewkesbury, 225 ; over bed-cham- 
ry 323; on a cistern slab, 367 ; at Kirkby hall, 
4 
Insense, use of the word, 18, 179, 397 
— its rate in the seventeenth century, 148, 196, 
335 
Interfair, early use of the word, 89 
Ireland, censorship of the press in, 43; travelling 
there in 1801, 104; famine in 1740-1, 124; the 
potato prophecy, 124; toads and adders in, 109, 
192, 258 ; religious liberty there in 1748, 188 ; seal 
of the Confederate Catholics, 345 
Irish dioceses and St. Paul’s cathedral, 307, 353 
Irish folk-lore, 185 
Irish provincialisme, 479, 522 
Tron » man with the, 300 
Italian works of art at Paris in 1815, 342, 411, 524 


J. (A.) on Cullen chureli inscriptions, 173 
Jabez on Affebridge, its meaning, 328 
“ As warm as a bat,” 376 
Burton’s “ Anatomy of Melancholy,” 367 
Carolan, the name, 338 
Cervantes and Shak , 501 
“ Comedy of Errors,” 275 
“ England’s Parnassus,” 367 
Milton : “The grim feature,” 85 
Shakspeare, earliest mention of, 357 
Jackson family of Fork Hill, 71, 239 
Jackson (C.) on Thompson and West families, 495 
— (F. M.) on John Wesley’s letter on suicide, 


19 
Jackson (S.) on episcopal titles, 163 
Jokes and stories, 62 





Jaekson (S.) on Leech (Rev. Comberbach), 8, 178 
Jacobite rendezvous, the “ Hollie-bush o’ the Lin- 
nels,” 408 
Jal (Auguste), biographer, 186, 295 
James I[., portrait by J. Beckett, after Largilitre, 
408 
James V., retort, 11, 96, 158, 191, 256 
James (R. N.) on an apparition, 469 
Ascance, its etymology, 217 
Basan’s “ Dictionnaire des Graveurs,” 366 
Bazeilles cats, 465 
Beards in the sixteenth century, 308 
Byng (Geo., Lord Torrington), 248 
Caprichio and caprice, 348 
Cater-cousins, 38, 137 
Correggio’s ‘* Io” and “ Leda,” 326 
Embossed, in Shakspeare, 30 
Episcopal titles, 162 
Erasmus, portrait, 22 
Genitive, the double, 250 
Henri Quatre, his opinion, 426 
Houppelande, 146 
Italian works of art at Paris in 1815, 342, 524 
James II., portrait, 408 
Lally (Count de), 196 
Life after decapitation, 522 
“ Looking for the keys,” 287 
Louis X VIII. and La Charte, 445 
Napoleon I., 238 
Nice, its etymology, 114, 159 
Nobility granted for so many years, 268, 418 
Parr (Old Thomas), 186 
Pedlar, its derivation, 117 
Poussin (N.), “ Plague at Ashdod,” 327 
Retz (Gilles de), 356 
Saints, royal French, 244 
Shakspeariana, 364 
Zuccaro (Taddeo), 283 
Jaydee on Swift’s Letters, 157 
Jenkins (John), bis longevity, 262 
Jenner (Edward, M.D.), letter to Mr. Clement, 123 ; 
pedigree, 123 
Jerram (C. 8.) on Welsh words, 416, 524 
Jersey spinners, 127, 193 
Jerusalem, its conquest by Charlemagne, 228 
Jesse (G. R.) on “ A whistling wife,” &c., 482 
Battles of wild beasts, 272 
Bedd-Gelert and Llewelyn-ap-Iorwerth, 88 
Charter of Edward the Confessor, 238 
Cheshire words, 115 
Cruelty to criminals, 334 
Embossed, 117, 297 
Funerals and highways, 96 
Madness in dogs, 67 
Magpie superstitions, 327 
“ Pride of old Cole's dog,” 317 
Tennyson, 55 
Velteres, 98 
J. (J. C.) on an anagram, 467 
Star Chamber “ Treatise,” 226 
Te Deum, 258 
Johnson (Ben), who was he? 228 
Johnson (C. W.) on Croydon monks, 308 
Johnson (Dr. Samuel) and Mrs. Porter, 13, 92 
Johnston (H. A.) on Rev. Geo. Hamilton; 287 
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Jokes and stories, new versions of old, 62, 266, 468 
Jonson (Ben), was he a Warwickshire man! 472 
Jottings in by-ways, 442 
J. (R. N.) on Michael Angelo, print, 74 

Ascance, its etymology, 99 

“ Buona Notte,” a set of pistols, 186 

Drake (Sir Francis), arms, 35 

Rubens: ‘‘ Render unto Cesar,” 74 
— letters, Sir Philip Francis a claimant, 33, 69, 


Juton (W.) on a painting, 92 
J. (W. C.) on “Serendible,” 259 


K 
K. on clomb, a provincialism, 377 
De Quincis, 57 
Quillett, its meaning, 348 
K. (A. D.) on Gaynesford family, 501 
K. (A. J.) on Sibyl Penn, 137 
Katbrane, a Gloucestershire word, 495 
K. (C. 8.) on Lord Eythin, 351 
MS. autobiography of Dr. King, 74 
Keane (A. H.) on Gipsy advertisement, 58 
Keats (John), allusion by Shelley, 169, 215 
Kebbel (E. J.) on Herbert Spencer and the poker, 471 
Keble (John), quotations in “The Christian Year,” 
109, 154, 334, 336, 375 
Kemble (John) reading the tenth chapter of Nehe- 
miah, 496 
Kemsing church, Kent, monumental brass, 166 
Kennedy (H. A.) on beards, 356 
Canticle, monkish, 266 
Peterborough tortoise, 125, 277 
Rook at chess, 480 
Smoking-room, 286 
— Royalist rising in 1648, 168, 238 ; Handbook, 
Kentish newspapers, 37 
Kentish Town, its derivation, 160 
Kenyon (Lord) and Simpson family, 167, 215 
Kerr (J.) on Druid circles as burial-places, 206 
Serfdom in Scotland, 451 
Kerslake (T.) on Peter Treveris, printer, 374 
K. (G. R.) on the double genitive, 249 
Wigs, names of, 8 
K. (H.) on the double genitive, 250 
Nice, its meanings, 58 
Raise, its etymology, 279, 398 
Spelling, vagaries in, 289 
Kib-keb = apex of a mountain, 568 
Kilmaurs burgh, 365, 414 
Kilrenny, its ith Stane, 245, 353 
King (E.) on Martial’s epig. xiii. 75, 520 
King (Peter, first Baron), his ancestors, 129 
King Street in proximity to a church, 157 
King (Dr. William), abp. of Dublin, noticed, 43 ; his 
Latin autobiography, 74 
Kingdom (Dolly), court wit, 268 
Kingsforth Marfa, origin of the term, 474, 521 
Kingsmill (W. M.) on sermons on the patriarchs, 189 
Kinsale (Lord), Baron Courcy, his right to be covered 
before the king, 20 
Kirkby Hall inscription, 514 
Kirkpatrick family and the Empress Eugénie, 131 
Kissing before a duel, 149 





Knighthood, oriental orders conferred on Christians, 
40 


Knout in Russia, 328, 356 
Knut Lavard, work on, by Robert, bp. of Elgin, 347 


L 


L. on Carr=carse, 234 
Gule of the Garioch, 337 
Printing and gunpowder, 8 
Lace =to mix with spirits, 340 
Ladies’ Petition, 68, 139, 177, 239 
Lady chapel, its position, 101, 275, 332, 393, 453 
Laffolley (H.) on Chateaubriand, 154 
Lafrery (Antoine), publisher of the 16th century, 7, 
74,114 
Laird, the title, 158, 191, 256 
L.-A. (J. H.) on Lawrence family, 489, 511 
Lake country, lays and legends of the English, 159 
Lally-Tolendal (Comte de), 147, 196, 409 
Lally-Tolendal (General), 147, 196, 409 
Lancaster, its derivation, 26, 99 
Lancaster peerage, 149, 212, 337 
Land in Scotland, rise in its value, 490 
Landor (Walter Savage), his “ Hellenics,” 285, 373 
Landseer (Sir Edwin), his death, 300 
Lane (John), poem on Guy of Warwick, 73, 93 
Langham (George), tomb in Little Chesterford church, 
188, 254 
Langhorne (J. B.) on W. Martin, natural philosopher, 
134 
Langland (Wm. de), introductory verses of “ Piers 
Plowman’s Visions,” 11, 97, 252, 309; was he a 
friar? 310, 338 
Langley (Mr.), York schoolmaster circa 1661, 1638 
Lanilltyd formerly an island, 268 
“ Lanterne of Lyghte,” printed and MS. copies, 226 
Latimer family of Braybroke, 308 
Latting (J. J.) on Titus family, 449 
Wright family, 110 
Laurie (J. S.) on the infernal machine, 166 
Law (Samuel), “ A Domestic Winter-Piece,” 105 
Law (Rev. Wm.), “Memorial,” corrigendum, 381; 
letter, ib. 
Lawrence family of Philadelphia, Jamaica, &c., 489, 
511 
Lawrence (Lawrence), of Jamaica, 144. See Lawrence 
family. 
Lawyers in Parliament, 428, 501 
Laycauma on corpse seized for debt, 196 
Interest, its rate in 17th century, 196 
L. (C.) on the plant centaury, 407 
L. (C. D.) on Michael Angelo, 7 
Leachman (F. J,) on Exmoor fossils, 6 
Leaden casts, 67 
Leamington, caves near, 205 
Lee (Francis), poems wrongly attributed to him, 381 
Lee (F. G.) on episcopal titles, 451 
Edward VI.’s mass, prophecy, 244 
Wharton (Lady), poems, 228 
Lee (James Prince), bp. of Manchester, satirical 
epitaph on, 145, 197 
Leech (Rev. Comberbach) of Belsay, 8, 136, 178 
Lees (E.) on Malvern Chase, its enclosure, 130 
Mommocky-pan, 427 
Oak and ash, 184 
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Lees (R.) on autograph query, 368 
Leeson (Dr.), F.K.S., sale of his library, 40 
Leigh (E.) on Cheshire words, 65 
Leigh (S.) on nice and nesh, 114 
Lenihan (M.) on cross day of the year, 185 
Gem, a rare one, 128 
Trish folk-lore, 468 
Travelling in Ireland in 1801, 104 
Lennox and Richmond (Duke of), his death, 249 
L’Estrange (Constance), 308, 375 
Levinge family history, early, 460 
Lewin (J. M.) on Americanisms, 522 
Lewis, the Island of, sun temple at Callernish, 206 
Lewis (Sir George Cornewall) and Hume, 264 
Lewth, a provincialism, 235, 294 
Leydon town hall, its chronogram, 385 
L, (F. N.) on Pedro Lozano, 288 
Moravian episcopate, 368 
St. Richard, relic, 448 
Spanish binding, 208 
L. (G. C.) on Col. William Moore, 447 
L. (H. W.) on Aflfric’s “‘ Life of S. Oswald,” 308 
“ Liber Scholasticus,” 8 : 
Liberetenentes, their identity, 515 
Liberty of conscience first claimed, 259 
Lichfield cathedral, its altars, 332 
Lieu, a provincialism, 208, 235, 256, 336, 483 
Life after decapitation, 445, 522 
“ Life,” what all the Talents sung about it, 203 
Lifters, or New Lights, 346 
Likement, a provincialism, 328 
“Limerick Bells,” 300 
Lipsius (Justius), chronogram, 385 
Lisburn, near Belfast, house inscription, 386 
Literary curiosity, 203 
Lizard, its curative powers, 468 
L. (L.) on Liberetenentes, 515 
Paynter stayner, 453 
Scaith Stane of Kilrenny, 353 
Llewelyn-ap-lorwerth and his hound Gelert, 88, 136 
Lloyd (G.) on Medulla Historie Anglicane, 449 
Lloyd (R.) on Edmund Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, 
276 
Loch (L.) on lieu, a provincialism, 336 
Lochleven castle, its keys, 516 
Lock of Oliver Cromwell, 448 
Locke (John), portraits by Kneller, 168 
Lockerbie lick, origin of the phrase, 405, 455 
Léder man for lédes man, 427 
Lotie (W. J.) on the Te Deum, 155 
Logarys light, its meaning, 474 
Loggerheads, a tavern sign, 278 
London, its antiquity, 265 
London lamps, 327 
Longevity, remarkable instances, 63, 221, 261, 403; 
of Quakers, 209, 357 
Longley (G. C.) on Thomas Longley, 53 
Longley (Thomas), bp. of Durham, 1437, 53, 178 
Lord’s Prayer, royal and republican, 429 
Lorraine, reference to, 240 
Louis XVIII. and La Charte, 445 
Louis d’Or, a West Indian bird, 474 
Louth Park Abbey, its MS. Chronicles, 407 
Love as a scoring term, its origin, 268 
Lovel (Sir Wm.), his descendants, 408 





Lovisgodii, a Puritan name, 208 
Lowther (Sir James), his patriotic gift, 408 
Lozano (Pedro), Spanish engraver, 288 
L. (T.) on Bullein’s “‘ Dialogue,” 234 
Lucian, by Rev. W. L. Collins, 339 
Luck (R.) on bed-chamber inscriptions, 323 
Cards, curious, 265 
Luron, its meaning, 452, 504 
Luton (W.) on Pillaton, Staffordshire, 149 
Lying for the whetstone, an Essex custom, 63 
Lystra on episcopal titles, 163 
Lyttelton (Lord) on “Cur sepultum fles,” &c., 397 
Genitive, the double, 230, 298 
Lord’s Prayer, royal and republican, 429 
“Nor” for “ Than,” 388 
Sinologue, its meaning, 312, 418 
Spelling, vagaries in, 371 
Lytton (Edward Bulwer, Lord), “‘Kenelm Chillingly,” 
54; changes in his opinions, 284, 413 


M 


M. and N. in the Book of Common Prayer, 204 
M. on Carr=Carse, 89, 112 
Holms and Ings, 401 
M. (A.) on Sir Wm. Brownlow, 448 
Macaulay (T. B., Lord), articles in the “‘ Edinburgh 
Review,” 149, 214, 455 
Macbeth, part of the first murderer, 6 
MacCabe (W. B.) on Breton customs and manners, 
464 
Ireland, famine in, 124; religious liberty in, 188 
Scriven (J. B.) of the Irish bar, 238 
Suicides anatomized : cruelty to criminals, 242 
McC. (E.) on church sites removed, 433 
Women in church, 99 
MacCulloch (E.) on cattle and the weather, 516 
Gibault and other families, 231 
Guernsey : prisoners in Castle Cornet, 348 
Jersey spinners, 127 
Penance in the Anglican church, 503 
McDonald (C. A.) on “ A light heart,” &., 18, 158 
Songs, old, 28 
Mackenzie (Henry), his personal character, 189, 313 
McKesson (Alderman), tanner in London, 8 
Maclean (Sir J.) on alienation of arms, 218 
Botreaux barony, 435 
Macon family, 448 
Macphail (D.) on Songs: “I care not whither,” &., 
124 
Macpherson (James), “ Ossian,” 306 
Macray (J.) on “Stray Leaves,” 145 
Macray (W. D.) on Buchan dialect, 237 
Macready (William Charles), sale of his property, 20 
Madam and mistress, 11, 192 
Madan (Martin), author of “ Thelyphthora,” 500 
Maddison (Mr.), his non-centenarianism, 404 
Madness in 1787, 345 
Magnet, discovery of its polarity, 482 
Magnetism in 1873, 485 
Magpie superstitions, 327, 394 J 
Mahoney (Francis), ‘‘ Les Funérailles de Beaumanoir,” 
147, 196 
Maisur centenarian, 403 
M. (A. J.) on female water-carriers, 348 
Malvern Chase, its enclosure, 130 
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Mamouc gma “ El tio Gil Mamitico,” 18 
Man in the Iron Mask, 300 
en ae os of ite names, 100 
Manors, names derived from, 101, 157, 199, 297 

Mansfield (Lord), anecdote, 225 
Mansion and house distinguished, 26 
Mant (F.) on coronals in churches, 480 

we titles, 90 

ereford earldom, 135, 418 

Pride of Old Cole's dog, 482 

Scarborough warning, 408 
Manuel (J.) on Hungary, its arms, 426 

Leech (Rev. Comberbach), 136 

Lockerbie lick, 455 

Quotations in catalogues, 478 

Tennyson : “Sea-blue bird of March,” 236 
Marfa, a local word, 474, 521 
Marguerite, a name for the daisy, 284, 364, 437 
Marigold turning to the sun, 243, 283, 363 
Marlborough (Sarah, Duchess of), her hair, 495 
Marmaduke, the Christian name, 129, 174, 279 
Marriage before noon, 227, 276 ; prohibited at certain 

periods, 474 
Marriage banns, their publication, 347, 411, 519 
Martints fair in Brittany, 465 
prospecting, 306 

Marriages at the Fleet, 245, 295 
Marshall (Ed.) on “ Bis dat ‘qui cito dat,” 336 

Cato, a family name, 429 

Gersuma, 93 

L’Estrange (Constance), 375 

Marriage banns, 412 

Myths of the Middle Ages, 113 

O'Neil (Sir Phelim), 237 

Penance in the Anglican church, 213 

Royal arms in churches, 437 

Serfdom in Scotland, 451 

Slum, its meaning, 413 

“Tout vient & point,” &c., 315 

Trades and callings, 375 
Marshall (“ Veterinary Doctor”), hoax, 196, 276; 

“ Elegy on the death of John Bolton,” 276 
Marsigli (Comte de), “La Hongrie et le Danube” 

a. 388 

Martial: Epigram xiii. 75, 426, 520 
— (John) and the Thames embankment, 227, 


Martin (William), natural philosopher, 48, 133, 252, 
Mary, its change into Polly, 369 
Mary Anne, a republican toast, 177, 219 
Mary-buds, in Shakspeare, 243, 283, 363, 437 
Mary Queen of Scots, her history by Prof. Petit, 484 
Mary windows, 47, 93, 138 
on J mow, editions Ming and 1870 com- 
r, 67, 115 

Masham (Lady ton Langtry 197 
Mason (C.) on indian newspapers, 28 
_— (Sir John), his ) ctr sara 335, 418 

Mason (William), the poet, his family, 87 

(Philip), quotation on, 449 

Mae colours nailed to it, 482 
ee (John) of poo me 167, 233 

de (Thomas), au ** Ver or Wharfedale,” 
aT 233, 279, 378 er 





Maundeville (Sir John), obsolete terms in his “ Voiage 
and Travaile,” 107, 155 
Mawbey family, 119, 458 
Mawbey (Sir Joseph), election squib on him, 513 
Mayer (S. R. T.) on Wm. C. Byron, 4 
Mayhew (A. L.) on bloody, the epithet, 324 
Feringhee, its derivation, 224 
Hoey, its derivation, 267 
Sinologue, its meaning, 267, 312 
Medals : Jerome Savonarola, 127; Cecco Ordelaffio 
III., Lord of Forli, ib. ; Innocent XIL, ib. ; Geo. IL, 
foreign wars, 69, 136; Fleet marriage, 295 ; Queen 
Anne, 228, 294, 378 
Medweig on the colon (:), 97 
Pedlar, its orthography, 218 
Roses, red and white, 217, 317 
Women’s rights, 345 
Melvil (Sir John), editions of his “ Memoirs,” 
“ Mercurius Aulicus,” 247 
Meres, its meaning, 482, 521 
Merit unrewarded, 205 
Merman at Exeter in 1737, 204 
Mersey, origin of te name, 358 
Meschin, De Meschin, and Le Meschin, the surname, 
141, 194, 291, 331, 399, 474 
Metaphor defined, 45 
M. (F. H.) on polygamy, 427 
- (G.) on Caspar Hiiuser, 325 
M. (H. A. St. J.) on actors who have died on the 
stage, 317 
M. (H. L.) on heraldic reply, 74 
Middleton (A.) on Estella : epitaph, 67 
Middleton (A. B.) on ‘‘ Odd-come-shortly,” 93 
Military to; phy, 110, 156, 257 
Millais (J. E.), the “ Black Brunswicker,” 407 
Milton (John), “The grim feature,” 85, 191, 316, 
435; “The grassy clods now calved, ” 166, 274, 
483 ; article in the “ Quarterly Review,” 1827, 168, 
213; Bishop Mountain, 247, 452; paseage in 
Browne’s “‘ Britannia’s Pastorals, ‘4 301 ; “ Areopa- 
gitica,” and the ‘‘ Reasons,” by J. M., 407 
Mirobolant, its derivation and use, 26 
carvings, 96 
Mistletoe beggars in Montauban, 465 
Mistress and madam, 11, 192 
M. (J. F.) on Hereford earldom, 177 
Misereres, 96 
M—1 on the family of Mason the poet, 87 
M. of T. on mortar inscription, 89 
Molash on “ Quarterly Review,” 213 
Songs, volume of old, 219 
Molyneux family, 308 
Mommocks : mommocky-pan, 427, 477 
Monasteries, Christmas gifts in, 74 ; arms of Engli 
240 
Moncrieff (F. C.) on Mortimers of Scotland, 149 
Money, its value temp. Edward VI., 269, 315 
Montrose family, 247 
Montrose (James Graham, Marquis of), song attribute 
to him, 449, 522 
Moon, its heat, 140 
Moonshine, in Shakspeare, 43, 84, 113 
Moore (Sir John), Wo:fe’s ode on his burial, 147, 195, 
240, 256, 276 
Moore (Thomas) and Sheridan’s plagiarisms, 424, 454 
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Moore (Col. William), Cromwellian officer, 447, 450 
Moore (W. M‘L.) on Col. Wm. Moore, 450 
Moravian episcopate, 368, 455 
Morland (George), a painting by him, 308 ; sign of 
the “ Goat and Boots,” 389 
Morphyn (H.) on Kent royalist rising, 238 
Shipbuilding at Sandgate, 128, 483 
Morris (J. P.) on W. Martin, natural philosopher, 48 
Morris (Valentine), governor of St. Vincent, 189 
“ Mors janua vite,” 346 
Mortars, inscribed bronze and brass, 89 
Mortimers of Scotland, 149 
Moses and Orpheus, 31, 73, 110, 150, 235 
Motto: “‘Par ternis suppar,” 89, 137, 177; “Ich 
Dien,” 400 ; “‘ Hic et Alubris,” 388, 499 
— or Montaigne (George), abp. of York, 247, 
52 
Moving without touching, 75 
M. (P.) on Sir J. Mason, his descendants, 418 
M. (T.) on surnames, odd, 164 
M. (T. W.) on hoey, its meaning, 311 
Mudie (Robert), ‘‘ Things in General,” 19 ; works, 83 
Munby (A. J.) on Browning’s “ Lost Leader,” 519 
Buttwoman, 427 
Epitaphs on servants, 514 
St. Cuthbert’s burial-place, 438 
“* Tales and legends of the Isle of Wight,” 168 
Municipal corporations of England and Wales, prior 
to the Reform Act, 196, 277 
Mure (Sir William), of Rowallan, song, 124 
Murray (H. B.) on the death of Bonaparte, 223 
Crucifixion, its date, 203 
Hackney (Alice), 287 
Murray (John), “ Secretary,” 16, 99 
Musical analysis, 472 
Music-hall entertainment, its origin, 205, 314 
M. (W.) on Cuningham family, 18 
Epitaphs, 56, 139 
Historical stumbling-blocks, 49 
Laird, the title, 191 
Scotch titles, 396 
Serfdom in Scotland, 271 
Signet library catalogue, 115 
Somerville peerage, 76, 210 
M. (W. M.) on arms of Hungary, 500 
Heraldic queries, 109 
Quatrain on the Eucharist, 295 
M. (W. T.) on “ Hic et Alubris,” 500 
Sheridan’s plagiarisms, 424 
“ Though lost to sight, to memory dear,” 156 
M. (Y. 8.) on alienation of arms, 135 
Bolger (Dr. Solomon), 6 
Guernsey lilies, 325 
Myth, a modern one, 108, 177 
“* Myths of the Middle Ages,” passage in, 66, 113 


N 


N. on Henry Mackenzie, 189 
Marshall (“ Veterinary Doctor”), 276 
Wales (Prince of), arms, 346 
Nagler’s “ Kiinstler Lexicon,” 366 
Names derived from manors or hundreds, 101, 157, 
199, 297 
Napkin, a Christian name, 325 
Napoleon I. See Bonaparte. 





Naseby, prisoners taken at, 326 
Nash (F. H.) on the plant centaury, 520 
Nash (Dr. Treadway Russell), early copies of his 
* Worcestershire,” 87, 154 
Nash Point, its Welsh name, 67, 118 
Nattali (Ben.) on Michael Angelo, print, 74 
Natural history, rare works on, 362 
N. (B. E.) on lawyers in parliament, 501 
N. (D.) on Burns: “ Richt gude-willie waught,” 75 
Neighbour or friend, 188, 255 
Nephrite on curious cards, 334 
Chaucer : “ Cofre unto careyne,” 433 
Nobility granted for so many years, 354 
Numismatic query, 437 
Nesbitt (A.) on bondmen in England, 37 
Nesh, a provincialism, 58, 114 
Nevis, its emblem, 188, 238 
Newall family of Lancashire, 388, 455 
Newcastle (Duchess of), 1665, 447 
Newman, derivation of the name, 69, 119 
Newman (C.) on Beardsley and other surnames, 69 
Newsome (Capt. W.) on Aquila, the name, 16 
Newspapers, early provincial, 37 ; Indian, 28, 92 
“ New Times” newspaper, noticed, 318 
Newton (Sir Isaac), his riddle, 329, 396 
N. (G. W.) on Henry Halliwell, works, 318 
Nicwa, the council of, 14, 75 
Nice, its meaning and etymology, 58, 114, 159 
Nicene Creed, “ Holy ” omitted in it, 134, 258 
Nichols (John Gough), F.S.A., his death, 401 
Nichols (J. G.) on British officers with Gustavus 
Adolphus, 267 
Carlos (E. J.), rubbings of brasses, 46 
Winchester college rolls, 347 
Nicholson (B.) on hanging in chains, 298 
Jottings in by-ways, 442 
Madam and Mistress, 11 
Milton passage in Browne's “ Britannia’s Pas- 
torals,” 301 
Play copies and players’ parts, 241 
Shakspeariana: Mary-buds, 283 
Nicolaus de Ausmo, biography and works, 388, 498 
Nipoy avopnpara, palindrome, 58 
N. (J.) on an inscription, 367 
N. (J. D.) on Dobrée family, 232, 397 
N. (M. D. T.) on cricketing on horseback, 395 
Logarys light, 474 
Ring motto, 517 
Nobility granted for so many years, 268, 354, 418 
Nockel (Baron), Swedish ambassador, 227 
“ Nor” for “ Than,” 388, 502 
Norgate (F.) on Epigram : “ Laus tua, non tua,” &c., 
237 


Milton’s ‘“‘ Areopagitica,” 407 
Nicolaus de Ausmo, 498 
Norman-Scot on John Duff of Muldavit, 172 
Northumberland earldom, Charlemagne to Josceline, 
427 
Northumberland (Percy, earl of), temp. Elizabeth, 516 
Norwegian wooden houses, 227, 275, 317 
Note-book, extract from a MS., circiter 1770, 125, 175 
Note-book, extracts from an old MS., 3, 103, 183, 
222, 443, 522 
Nottingham (Sir Henry), inquired after, 267 
Novelist, a plant so termed, 286 
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N. &} on Lord Wharton's charity, 520 

N. (T.) on Bradley family, 337 

Numis on medallic query, 69 

Numismatic queries, 57, 228, 294, 307, 8378 

Nummus on Six-and-thirties, 419 

Nursery rhymes: ‘‘ The gay lady that went to church,” 
167, 273 ; “ Mary, quite contrary,” 479 ; “ London 
bridge is broken,” ib. 


Oo 


O. on odd surnames, 164 
Whiffler, its origin and meaning, 416 
Oak and ash, 184 
Oaks at Ampthill, co. Bedford, 446, 481 
mat * H. I.) on Chaucer: ‘‘ Cofre unto careyne,” 


evi, the particle, 236 
mitive, the double, 230 
Heel-taps, 18 
Keats (John), 215 
Napoleon's use of snuff, 146 
Proverbs, 524 
Swift’s letters, 74 
Tortoises, episcopal, 214, 338 
Wales (Prince of), coronet, 74 
Oath, Attic one reproduced, 6 
Obituary, the want of a general, 174, 237, 317 
O’Carolan (Turlough), Irish harper, 9, 56, 118, 169, 338 
Offertory of silver money, 405, 454 
“ Office de la Vierge,” a MS., 362 
— beate Marie Virginis,” a MS. on vellum, 
O. (H. L.) on De Quincis, 505 
Stanley (Sir Thomas), 298 
Oil of brick, 448 
O. (J.) on “A light heart,” &c., 94 
Pennecuik (Alexander), works, 53 
“ Religio Bibliopole,” 96 
O, (J. H. L) on Croylooks, 219 
Furneaux (Tobias), R.N., 219 
“ Old English Homilies,” notes on, 104 
O’Lynn (Cumee) on fawney =a ring, 119 
O’Carolan, Irish harper, 169 
Omnium (Jacob), review of the “ Diaries of a Lady of 
Quality,” 190, 214 
O—n (U.) on Six-and-thirties, 375 
O'Neil (Sir Phelim), “ Declaration,” 189, 237 
Oppenshaw proverb, 388, 435, 524 
“Or” v. “Our” in English orthography, 224, 289, 369, 
PR ms, 496 
er of the Garter, insignia in S. George’s chapel 
Windsor, 444 ai i 
Origen and Tertullian, similar passages in, 510 
Orme (A. H.) on a passage in Chaucer, 368 
Ormistons of Teviotdale, 187 
Ormond (ist Duke of) and Sir Phelim O’Neil’s “ De- 
claration,” 189, 237 
Orpheus and Moses, 31, 73, 110, 150, 235 
Orwin (Thomas), noticed, 364 
0. (8. M.) on Nevis, its emblem, 238 
Ossian, translated by James Macpherson, 306 
Oswald (King), his death, 56, 117 ; Life by A=lfric, 308 
oat Tter = 7 < wild beasts, 525 
ur” v. “Or,” in English ortho hy, 224, 289, 369 
429,496” . silat 





Out-hurling, a sport, 517 

“ Out of place and unpensioned,” caricatures, 149 

Outis on B iga, in Spanish place-names, 147 * 
Serfiloms ; deeds of conveyance, 94 

Ovid, Meziriac’s commentaries on his epistles, 327 

Owe=own, 6, 36, 159, 217, 253 

Owen (J.) on Lieut. John Crompton, 136 

Oxford, lady student at, 128, 153 

Oxfordshire Visitations, 61 


P 


P. on dislocation of the neck, 157 
Forum Romanum, 429 
Mawbey family, 458 
Sunday, its observance, 13 
“Paddy the Piper,” a tale, 227, 335 
Paine (Thomas), printer's error in “ The Age of Rea- 
son,” 308, 356 
Painting of the death of a naval officer, 27, 92, 138 ; 
mural one at Gunfreston church, 267 ; with figures 
in bas-relief, 128 
Paley (William), watch illustration, 15, 95 
Palindromes, 19, 58, 116, 153, 237, 340, 357, 397 
“ Pandurang Hari,” new edition, 59; its author, 79 
P. (A. O. V.) on a book-title, 28 
Carter (Matthew), 308 
Lancaster peerage, 212 
Out-hurling, 517 
Paper, pro patria size, 268, 334 
Parable defined, 45 
Parallel passages, 38, 66, 186, 304, 386, 446 
Paris, Italian works of art there in 1815, 342, 411, 
524 ; its “ pillar posts” in the seventeenth century, 
445 ; discovery of Roman coins, 460 
Paris (Matthew) and St. Edward's Day, 473 
Parliament, its power to elect and depose, 321, 349, 
371, 389, 416, 421, 459 ; lawyers in, 428, 501 
Parnelle, Notre Dame de, church at Audenarde, 388 
Parr (Catherine), her tomb, 200 
Parr (Old Thomas), misnamed portrait, 186 
Parsley transplanted, 397 
Parson of Macaulay, 45 
Partial, use and abuse of the word, 365, 398, 438 
Passenham rectory, co. Northampton, human bones 
found there, 306 
Passingham (R.) on Affebridge, 484 
Dick baronetcy, 138 
Fatherland, the word, 334 
“Nor” for “ Than,” 502 
Parallel passages, 38 
Patrick Brompton churchyard, epitaph, 106 
Patterson (W. H.) on aroint, in Shakspeare, 364 
Buchaven, its chap-book history, 495 
House inscription, 386 
Japanese folk-lore, 44 
“ Trip to Ireland,” 328 
Wedding custom, 438 
Whiffler, its meaning, 525 
Paul (C. K.) on Cherry-tree carol, 494 
Paul’s Cross Sermons, 340 
Payne (J.) on ascance, its etymology, 12, 157 
Milton: “ The grim feature,” 191 
“ Piers the Plowman,” 252 
‘* Paynter-stayner,” his duties, 354, 453 
P. (C, A, 8.) on heraldic queries, 2 
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P. (D.) on episcopal titles, 121, 503 
Oxfordshire Visitations, 61 
Quarles, Alciatus, and Hugo, 232 
Roman church, admission of converts, 199 
St. Cuthbert’s burial-place, 376 
Peacock, its symbolism, 71 
Peacock (E.) on “As warm as a bat,” 215 
Blank, crocard, &c., 374 
Burton (Robert), library catalogue, 427 
“ Calved,” 275 
Castles, origin of our, 196 
Confederate Catholics of Ireland, 345 
Hute, its meaning, 448 
Insense, use of the word, 397 
Interest, its rate in 17th century, 196 
Mountain (Bishop), 453 
Naseby, prisoners taken at, 
Nursery rhymes, 274 
Te Deum, 195 
Peacock (Florence) on bondmen in England, 37 
Horton chartulary, 356 
“Tout vient & point,” &c., 377 
Peacock (Mabel) on money temp. Edward VI., 315 
Peacock as a symbol, 71 
Peacock (Thomas Love), “The Round Table; or, 
King Arthur’s Feast,” 207 
_ (J.) on “ Calling out loudly for the earth,” 
85 
Interest, rate in 17th century, 148 
Toads in Ireland, 193 
Peat, its annual growth, 474, 518 
Pedlar, its derivation, 117 ; its orthography, 218 
Pelagius on French engravings, 329 
Hamerton’s “ The Intellectual Life,” 428 
Lincolnshire folk-lore, 44 
Milton : “The grim feature,” 435 
Parsley folk-lore, 397 
Signs of thought, 472 
Tennyson, 5, 459 
Trout, its derivation, 287 
Pelican on Ormistones of Teviotdale, 187 
Pelham (Peter), the engraver, 118, 179 
Penance in the Anglican church, 169, 213, 298, 416, 
503 
Pengelly (W.) on Excester= Exeter, 214 
* Lieu” and “ clémb,” 235 
Upraised=churched, 176 
Penn (Sibyl), wife of David Penn, 89, 137 
Pennecuik (Alexander), works, 7, 53,198 ; family and 
motto, 198 
Pens, steel, 13, 57, 117 
Pepys (Samuel), tankards referred to by him, 471 
Percifield (Thomas), circa 1700, 68, 136 
Peshitta MSS. : Canons of Eusebius, 107 
Peterborough tortoise, 125, 214, 277, 338 
Petet (Jehan), early French printer, 35 
Petrarch (Francis), Works, edit. 1514, 361 
Pettet (C.) on death of bp. of Winchester, 106 
P. (F.) on “ Declaration of Sir Phelim O’Neil,” 189 
P. (G. M.) on Sir John Cartwright, 517 
P. (H.) on Notre Dame de Parnelle, 388 
Pheon in heraldry, 493 
Phillimore (W. P.) on a letter of Dr. Jenner, 123 
Phillipps (Sir Thomas, Bart.), his pedigree, 57, 98 ; 
baptism, 98 
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Phillips (Mrs. Teresia Constantia), her “ Apology,” 
127, 314 
Philo-Landor on “‘ A Seasonable Apology,” &e., 62 
Phiswicke or Fishwick (William), benefactor of Cam- 
bridge, 29, 72 
Pickford (J.) on blanket-tossing, 278 
Epitaph in Beverley minster, 326 
Holbeck Lunds chapel, 257 
Maude (John and Thomas), 233 
** Quadrijugis invectus,” 521 
Spelling, vagaries in, 290 
Steele (Sir Richard), family, 175 
Titus family, 483 
Picton (J. A.) on Cummertrees, its etymology, 292 
Epitaph at Mancetter, 276 
Raise, its etymology, 209, 315 
Spelling, vagaries in, 369, 496 
Wolfe’s “ Burial of Sir John Moore,” 196 
Yardley oak, 481 
“Piers Plowman’s Visions,” introductory verses, 11, 
97, 252, 309, 338 
Piggot (J.) on bloody, the epithet, 395 
Highworth church, Wilts, 88 
St. Alban’s Abbey, its watching chamber, 89 
St. Winefrede’s Well, 149 
Pigot (H.) on Wren family, 147 
Pigott family motto, 388, 499 
Pigott (W. J.) on Carolan, Irish harper, 56 
Hileock of Dublin, 368 
Pigott family motto, 388 
Pike (J.) on the epithet bloody, 395 
Lawyers in parliament, 501 
Masham (Lady), 197 
Pillar posts in Paris in the 17th century, 445 
Pillaton, Staffordshire, Littleton family residence, 14 
Pindar (Sir Paul), his large diamond, 287 
Pink (W. D.) on Lord Preston, 1690, 155 
Pinkerton (John), his ballad forgeries, 214 
Pipes, briar-root, 445 
Piscine in floors ; drains in church-floors, 19 
P. (J.) on blanket-tossing, 159 
Quakers’ longevity, 357 
“ Siege of Carrickfergus,” 215 
P. (J. B.) on burial under church pillars, 274, 458 
Cunningham (Dr. Wm.), 265 
Derbyshire known to the Pheenicians, 436 
Martin (William), 252 
Tithes, their impropriation, 39 
P. (J. W.) on Thames embankment, 276 
Plane (Mr.), an American centenarian, 403 
Plate, royal presentation, 471 
Play-copies and players’ parts, 241 
P. (M.) on De Quincis, earls of Winton, 398 
Prophecy : The best Cast, 522 
Poems, anonymous, 473 
Poets-Laureate, 240 
Poker placed to make a fire burn, 471, 523 
“ Polimanteia,” marginal notice of Shakspeare, &c., 
179, 357, 417 
Pollard, a coin, 374 
Polygamy advocated by modern authors, 427, 500 
Pomegranate portrayed as an ornament, 449, 520 
Poovengrygav on gipsy language, 78 
Pope (Alexander), his views of religion in England, 
493 
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Pora (Charles), author of “ A Sovereign Balsom,” 448 
Porcelain, marks on, 472 
Porter (Mrs. Elizabeth), 13, 92 
Porteus (Dr.), Bishop of London, anecdote, 63 
Portrait, an old one, 348 
Postage portraits, 386 
Post-man of the Court of Exchequer, 439 
Post-Office in 1764, 125 
Poussin (Nicolas), ‘‘ Plague at Ashdod,” 327 
P. (P.) on arms of a widow, 95 
Gunfreston church, 267 
Heraldic reply, 178 
Names derived from hundreds, &c., 297 
Owe=own, 6 
Six-and-thirties, 419 
Smoking-room, 396 
Surnames, odd, 164 
Threepenny and fourpenny pieces, 298 
Woodcock’s feathers, 345 
“ Practical Wisdom,” its editor, 35 
Pratt family of Kerswell Priory, Devon, 28 
Prayer, special forms of, 368, 415 
Precedence : high sheriff and judges, 207, 239, 279 ; 
Doctors of Law, serjeants, knights, 281, 375 
Presbyter on “ Myths of the Middle Ages,” 66 
Presley (J. T.) on anonymous works, 328 
Edinburgh people disputatious, 268 
Moving without touching, 75 
—— 2, 22, 91 
Prester John of Abyssinia and Tartary, 228, 294, 457 
Preston (Lord), his family, 89, 155 
Prévost (Abbé), “ Le Philosophe Anglois,” 168, 214 
Price (H.) of Poole, poet, 369, 455 
Printers’ errors, 308, 356, 468 
Printing and gunpowder, prophecy relating to, 8 
Prison discipline in France, 68 
Pro patri& paper, 268, 334 
Property in Scotland, rise in its value, 490 
Prophecies: Printing and gunpowder, 8 ; “The Lion 
the West,” 183, 238; “The Great Bear,” 222; 
“The Sink and the Fire,” 223; on the mass of 
Edward VI., 244; “The best Cast,” 433, 522 
Proseucticus, its meaning, 208, 293, 376 


Proverbs and Phrases :— 

A whistling wife, &c., 39, 157, 216, 482 

All things come round to him who will but wait, 
315, 377 

Barmecide’s Feast, 439 

Bat: As warm as a bat, 168, 215, 376 

Bee in the bonnet, 448 

Bis dat qui cito dat, 32, 190, 336 

By the Elevens, 47 

Cake : He is off his cake, 448 

Calling out loudly for the earth, 285, 375 

Cock-a-hoop, 59, 316 

Constable of Oppenshaw, 388, 524 

Dining with Duke Humphrey, 439 

Every man is the architect of his own fortune, 514 

Faire le diable quatre, 38, 137, 179 

Gorman’s pot, 400 

Hard lines, 67, 174 

_— do = - 148, 455 
ungry dogs love dirty puddings, 188, 238, 338 

Lazy as Ludlam’s dog, 187, 239, 317, 482 





Proverbs and Phrases :— 
Life would be tolerable were it not for its amuse- 
ments, 264, 333, 466 
Lockerbie lick, 405, 455 
Men of merry England, 186 
Money, the sinews of war, 18 
Never look a gift horse in the mouth, 18 
Odd-come-shortly, 93 
Parson of Saddlewick, 388, 435, 524 
Pigeons of Paul's, 259 
Pride of old Cole’s dog, 317, 482 
Pride of the morning, 517 
Quod petis hic est, 446 
Robbing Peter to pay Paul, 166 
Scarborough warning, 408 
Scotch prize, 495 
Taking off one’s clothes before going to bed, 385, 
434 
Tempora mutantur nos et mutamur in illis, 32, 190 
Thames: To set the Thames on fire, 80, 119, 137 
The blind eat many a fly, 316 
The idle man is the devil’s man, 120, 174 
Time, a parenthesis in eternity, 34, 173, 236, 376 
Toad under a harrow, 126, 339, 437 
Toad with a side pocket, 385, 435 
Tout vient & point pour celui qui sait attendre, 
268, 315, 377, 482 
Trusty Trojan, 308 
Provincialisms, 325 ; Irish, 479, 522 
Prowett (C. G.) on “ Hic et Ulubris,” 499 
Lieu, a provincialism, 483 
P. (S. T.) on Bible and Prayer Book errata, 468 
Buchanan (Geo.), poem, 406 
Celtic nationality, 325 
Celtic philology, 304 
Martialis Epigr., xiii. 75, 426 
Quotation, 520 
Roman clergy, 429 
“‘Sevendible,” its meaning, 337 
Pullison or Pulesdon (Sir Thomas), arms, 368, 416 
Pulpit and reading-desk, their position in churches, 
77, 253 
Punctuation, its signs, 37, 97 
Purton (H. B.) on “clémb” and “lieu,” 208 
Parliament, its elective power, 459 
Tennyson, 55 
Purton (W.) on “ Piers the Plowman,” 309 
Purvey (John), his Commentary on the Apocalypse, 
300 


Pusey (P. E.) on Canons of Eusebius: Peshitta MSS., 
107 


P. (W. B.) on Pratt family, 28 
P. (W. F.) on “ Philosophe Anglois,” 168 


Q 


Q. on an election squib, 47 

Q. (O. P.) on marriages before noon, 227 

Quakers, their longevity, 209, 357 

Quarles (Francis), origin of his “‘ Emblems,” 51, 232 
“ Quarll (Philip), the English Hermit,” 48, 193, 278 
“ Quarterly Review,” 1827, article on Milton, 168, 213 
Quellyn ( us), Flemish painter, 28, 91, 178 


Quiet Woman, a tavern sign, 166 
Quillett explained, 348 
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Quivis on “ A whistling wife,” &c., 216 


“Calved,” 166 

Crabbe, the poet, 67 
Kissing before a duel, 149 
Macaulay parson, 45 
Newton’s riddle, 329 
Swift's Letters, 8 
Windham’s white hor-e, 470 


Quotations :— 


A light heart and a thin pair of breeches, 18, 94, 
158, 459, 485 

All that glitters is not gold, 506 

And ere we dream of manhood age is nigh, 67, 136 

And Jealousy, who weared, of yellow golds, a gar- 
land, 187, 239 

And when the embers drop away, 447, 520 

As soon as two (alas !) together join'd, 280 

Behold yon bright ethereal plains, 187 

Bis dat qui cito dat, 32, 190, 336 

Bitter tears and sobs of anguish, 459 

Bleak mountains and desolate rocks, 67 

Cause and effect, 212 

Common souls pay with what they do; nobler 
souls with what they are, 447 

Cur sepultum fies, amice ? 309, 339, 397 

Death hath a thousand doors to let out life, 275 

Flies what it loves, and, petulantly coy, 220 

For she who rocks the cradle rules the world, 348 

For those that think, and do but think they know, 
447 

Grow pale, lest their own judgments should be- 
come too bright, 9, 35 

Had I not found the slightest prayer, 309, 357, 
418, 504 

Hair made grey before its time with sins of years, 
187 


His helmet now shall make a hive for bees, 168, 
197, 298, 338 

I offer you a bouquet of flowers, 187, 239 

In intellectu nihil est quod non prius fuit in sensu, 
67 

In the countrey of Canterbury most plenty of fish 
is, 187, 239 

Is it for thee his thrilling numbers float, 447, 502 

Lazy as Ludlam’s dog, 187, 239, 317, 482 

Learn by a mortal yearning to ascend, 109, 357 

Looking for the keys, 287, 433 

Minstrel raptures, 109, 334 

Musica somnum conciliat dormire volentibus, 9 

My soul’s in arms and eager for the fray, 240 

O Time, thou shouldst be counted by, 109 

Old man of the sea, 67, 96, 178 

obre Bwpdc obre riorig, 97 

Passions are like thieves, 506 

Populus regem creat, 459, 52! 

Prayer moves the arm, 309, 455 

Quadrijugis invectus Equis Sol aureus exit, 447, 
521 


Quid juvat errores mers& jam puppe fateri, 9, 35 

Read histories, lest a history you become, 309 

Roll sin like a sweet morsel under the tongue, 188, 
274 

See how these Christians love one another, 420 

Should he upbraid, 187, 293 





Quotations :— 


So knight me Vernon, and make Smith a peer, 187 


So though the Chemist his great secret miss, 447 
Solem quis dicere falsum audeat ! 8, 35 
Such soul subduing sounds so strangely soothing, 9 


Tempora mutantur nos et mutamur in illis, 32, 190 


That bowery recluse, the nightingale, 109° 


The Bible the best handbook to Palestine, 308, 356 


The desire of the moth for the star, 340 
The old old story, 309 
The only moon I see, Biddy, 309 
The rapture of pursuing, 9 
The silver swan that living had no note, 67 
The sword in myrtles drest, 109, 154, 336 
The timely dew of sleep, 506 
The tongues of dying men enforce attention, like 
deep harmony, 8, 35 
The weary wheels of life at last stood still, 319 
They stood around the throne of S 
sturdy but unclean, 187 
This world is a good world to live in, 8 
Thou soft-flowing Avon, 34 
Though lost to sight to memory dear, 156, 217 
*Tis said, th’ offending man will sometimes sigh, 


109 

Truth, like a torch, the more it ’s shook it shines, 
109 

Vain deluding mirth, 109, 375 


Vidi equidem motas subito flammescere prunas, 
109 


What shadows we are, and what shadows we 


pursue, 280 

When time shall turn those amber locks to gray, 9 
While far abroad a washing storm o’erwhelms, 9 
Who would be mighty, who would climb to power, 

408 
Quotations in catalogues, 225, 478 ; a suggestion con- 
cerning, 286 


R 
R. (A.) on Bedd-Gelert and Llewelyn-ap-Iorwerth, 136 
Candles at Christmas, 471 
Epi titles, 163 
Os (King), his death, 56 
Palindrome, 116 
Surnames, odd, 165 
Trades and callings, 306 
R. and M. on blandyke=a holiday, 86 
Briar-root pipes, 445 
Croylooks, its etymology, 293, 459 
Nash Point, 118 
Radaratoo, &c., a refrain, 242, 500 
Radecliffe (N.) on “ Blue Beard’s Cabinets,” 176 
Utopias, bibliography of, 199 
Raffle and rifle, 367 
Rahel= Rachel, 128 
Raise, its etymology, 168, 209, 279, 315, 398 
Ramage (C. T.) on “ Bis dat qui cito dat,” 190 
Burns (R.), snuff-box, 7; unpublished songs, 470 
Cause and effect, 212 
Cummertrees, origin of the name, 248 
Eugénie (Empress), Scottish ancestors, 131 
rty, rise in its value, 490 
dom in Scotland, 207 
Tennyson’s Ode on the Duke of Wellington, 95 
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ee. (Allan), early editions of his “Tea-Table 
iscellany,” 18, 94, 158, 459, 485 
Randall (Jack), the fighter, 144 
Randolph (H.) on a curious collyrium, 434 
Grant in rhyme, 395 
Inscription, 99 
“* Nor” for “Than,” 502 
Note-book extract, 125 
r’s House, Blackheath, 48 
Ranking (D. F.) on Secretary Murray, 16 
tch, a dog hound, its derivation, 238, 436 
Ratcliffe (T.) on Count Boruwlaski, 74 
Burns, snuff-box, 56 
Coal in a new light, 286 
Martinmas Eve, 345 
Wedding custom, 396 
Raven (T. M.) on an epitaph, 106 
Rayner (W.) on Wesley’s letter on suicide, 197 
Readings, various, 266 
Rectories impropriate, 307, 356 
isters, the national, 245 
R. (E. H.) on an epitaph, 225 
Relies, a dictionary of, 36, 337 
“ Religio Bibliopole,” 96 
igion and religious, their meanings, 27 
Reni (Guido), picture at South Kensington Museum, 


208 
Rennie (John), portrait, 449 
Repeck, or ripeck, its derivation, 208, 294, 337 
Retz (Gilles de), Marquis de Laval, 319, 356, 417 
R. (F.) on arms of Sir 8. Cosenton, 137 
Owe=own, 159 
R. (F. R.) on Newall of Lancashire, 455 
Proverbs, 524 
Rhyme, internal, in early English verse, 364 
Rhyme or rime, 389, 431, 483 
Ribbons and charity, 445 
Richard II., was he deposed by Parliament ? 421, 459 
Richard IIL., his illegitimate son, 300 
Riding the black ram, 18 
Rifle and raffle, 367 
Riley (H. T.) on Oxford lady student, 153 
Rimbault (E. F.) on Bedford House: column, 213 
Bossy (Dr.), 477 
Buchanan's Latin Psalms, 253 
Bullein (Wm.), “ Dialogue,” 234 
Montrose (Marquis of), song, 522 
Nursery rhymes, 273 
Pinkerton (John), Scottish ballads, 214 
Ring motto, 517 
ary (Joseph) and Pinkerton’s “Scottish Ballads,” 
Rivarol (Antoine de), brochure, 48 
Rix (J.), M.D., on Chateaubriand’s mother, 154 
Rizzio (David), his nationality, 94 
R. (J.) on Cervantes and Shakspeare, 426 
Municipal corporations of England, 196 
Northumberland (Earl of), 516 
R. (L. C.) on numismatic query, 228 
“The County Magistrate,” 28 
R. (M.) on palindrome, 58 
R. (M. H.) on Welsh words, 415 
R. (N. H.) on prison discipline in France, 68 
Writing in the last century, 26 
Robb (J.) on a Spanish ballad, 387 





Robert, Bishop of Elgin, his work on Knut Lavard, 
347 


Rogers (C.) on Royal Scottish Archers, 39 
Scaith Stane of Kilrenny, 245 
Roland on interfair, 89 
Roman church, admission of converts to, 76, 199 
Roman clergy, their custom of shaving, 429, 501 
Roman coins found at Paris in 1867, 460 
Rome, dwelling-houses in ancient, 407, 435; dis- 
coveries in the Forum, 429 
Rook at chess, 159, 286, 355, 480 
Roses, oil of red and white, 4, 179, 217, 258, 317, 376 
Ross (C.) on the Junius letters, 81 
“Nor” for “‘ Than,” 502 
Rossendale tavern sign, 278 
Rouat (Mr.) of Dunlop, anecdotes of him, 306 
Roué, origin of the designation, 95 
Roumania, works on, 227, 275, 318 
Row family of Devon, 208 
Rowden (E.) on Winchester rolls, 415 
Rowe, early use of the word, 305, 396, 504 
Royal arms in churches, 287, 354, 427 
Royal authors, 228 
Royal beautifying fluid of 1737, 464 
Royal Guard of Scotland, 7 
Royal presentation plate, 471 
Royce, derivation of the name, 69, 119 
Royce (D.) on Croxton family, 213 
R. (R. R.) on Croxton family, 258 
R. (S. G.) on Kingsforth Marfa, 474 
R. (S. H.) on Mrs. Mary Anne Clarke, 454 
R. (T.) on John Locke’s portraits, 168 
Rubens (Sir Peter Paul), “Render unto Cesar,” 8, 74, 
96 
Rule (F.) on Bonapartean relics, 306 
Epitaph, 6, 98 
Love as a scoring term, 268 
Motto : “ Par ternis suppar,” 89 
Surnames, odd, 164 
Tichborne family history, 176 
Rushton (W. L.) on Shakspeariana, 304, 386 
Russell of Strensham, 414 
Russell (C. P.) on heraldic query, 407 
Russell (Lord James), 1709, 58 
Russia, the knout in, 328, 356 
R. (W. F.) on repeck, its derivation, 208 


Ss 


S. on accent, 326 
“ As warm as a bat,” 215 
Back likenesses, 246 
“Cock-a-hoop,” 316 
Corpse seized for debt, 296 
Coulthart of Collyn, 127 
Dobrée family, 232 
** Fidessa,” by B. Griffin, 188 
Gibault and other families, 298 
Kenyon (Lord), 167 
Orwin (Thos.), 364 ° 
Precedence, 375 
Readings, various, 266 
“ Robbing Peter to pay Paul,” 166 
Shakspeariana, 84 
Snakes, venomous, 308 
Somerville peerage, 15, 134, 295 
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S. on Time : a parenthesis in eternity, 34 
Usury laws, 335 


_ §. (A.) on houses of Anjou, 374 


Elizabeth II. of Russia, 93 
Saddlewick proverb, 388, 435, 524 
St. Alban’s abbey, date of the watching chamber, 89, 
156 
St. Aubyn family of Cornwall, 48, 92, 177 
St. Aubyn (W. J.) on Crabb of Cornwall, 213 
St. Benet’s church, Paul’s wharf, 420 
St. Cuthbert, his burial-place and vestments, 274, 
311, 376, 438 
St. Edward’s Day, its fixture, 473 
St. Evremond (Charles de St. Denis, lord of), his 
papers, 72 
St. Felicitas and her seven sons, 358 
St. Fiacre, 54 
St. George’s chapel, Windsor, Garter insignia in, 444 
St. Gregory on the pastoral charge, 459 
St. Helena: Francis Duncan, M.D., 449 
St. Jerome, saying attributed to him, 151, 236, 316, 
416, 479 
St. John Nepomucen, patron saint of the Jesuits, 99 
St. Kentigern, legends and celebrations of, 79 
St. Kew, who was he? 87 
“St. Maria de perpetuo succursu,” ancient picture 
entitled, 207 
St. Mary Overies church, Southwark, 120 
St. Paul's cathedral, poem on the fire in 1698-9, 1 ; 
indulgences in its archives, 307, 353 ; dimensions 
of the old one, 347 
St. Richard, his remains, 448, 499 
St. Swithin on card-table superstitions, 44 
Grantham custom, 185 
Mary windows, 93 
St. Winefrede’s well, Holywell, 149 
Saints, royal French, 244, 295 
Sala (G. A.) on the original “ Blue Boy,” 113 
Gift to executioner, 307 
Salamanders of the cabalists, 200 
Sandars (H.) on the colon (:), 37 
Sandgate, ship-building at, 128, 214, 333, 483 
— castle, its captains and lieutenants, 99, 139, 
377 
Sandys (R. H.) on Utopias, 62 
Saravia (Adrian de) of Guernsey, 516 
Sasines and other Scotch documents, 148, 197 
8. (C.) on the letter H, 415 
Marriage banns, 519 
Marriages before noon, 276 
Scaith Stane of Kilrenny, 245, 353 
Scarborough warning, 408 
Schomberg (Henry), inquired after, 327 
Scotch legal documents, 148, 197 
Scotch prize, origin of the phrase, 495 
Scotch regiments at the battle of Worcester, 7 
Scotch titles, 349, 396 
Scotland, royal guard of, 7; serfdom in, 207, 271, 
451; rise in the value of property, 490 
Scott (J. R.) on David of Strathbolgie, earl of Athol, 378 
Scott (Sir Walter), his editorship of “Cary’s Me- 
moirs,” 5 ; “Bacon with reverence,” 27 ; poem on 
his death, 68 ; hospital at Ryde in ‘‘ The Surgeon’s 
—_ 268 ; his allusion to Croydon monks, 











tary Murray, 99 
Scriven (John Barclay) of the Irish bar, 183, 288, 
376 
Scurne, its meaning, 305, 396 
Seal of the Confederate Catholics of Ireland, 345 
Sedan, its pronunciation, 457 
8. (E. L.) on “ Cutchacutchoo,” 355 
Scriven (J. Barclay), 376 
S. (E. M.) on Topographical Society, 315 
Sennacherib on hanging in chains, 38 
“ Hungry dogs,” &c., 238 
Quarles and his “ Emblems,” 52 
“Tout vient & point,” &e., 315 
Serendible. See Serendible. 
Serfdom in Scotland, 207, 271, 451 
Serfdoms : deeds of conveyance, 37, 94 
Serjeants-at-law, their precedence, 281, 375 
Sermon, a short one, 144 
Sermons on the patriarchs, 189, 238 
Servants, epitaphs on, 514 
Servia, the Voivodes or princes of, 95 
Service prolonged in one family, 325 
Servitors in the 18th century, 25 
Sevendible, origin of the word, 208, 259, 297, 337 
Sexes separated at divine worship, 38, 99, 179 
S. (F.) on dipping-stones or fonts, 328 
Gloucestershire folk-lore, 468 
Gloucestershire proverbs, 385 
Katbrane, 495 
Pomegranate, 449 
Shakspeare (William), his prosody in its national 
aspect, 21; in the procession of James I., 42; 
edition of 1632, 129 ; earliest mention of him, 179, 
357, 417; “Illustrated Shakspeare” of Thomas 
Wilson, 188; when did he write ‘‘ The Comedy of 
Errors” ? 275 ; his death and Cervantes’, 426, 501 ; 
parallel passages, 304, 446 ; his pastoral name, 509 


Shakspeariana :— 
All’s Well that Ends Well, Act iii. Sc. 6:“ We have 
almost embossed him,” 29, 117, 178, 218, 297 
Antony and Cleopatra, Act iv. Sc. 13: “ Was 
never so emboss'd,” 29, 117, 178, 218, 297 

As You Like it, Act ii. Sc. 7 : “‘ Embossed,” 29, 
117, 178, 218, 297 

Comedy of Errors, when written, 275 

Cymbeline, Act ii. Se. 3: “ Winking Mary-buds,” 
243, 283, 368, 437 

Hamlet, Act ii. Sc. 2: 
201 

Henry V., Act v.: Chorus, “ Whifler 'fore the 
King,” 284, 354, 397, 416, 525 

King John, Act ii. Sc. 1: “ Alcides’ shoes,” 304 

King Lear, Act ii. Se. 2: “Sop o’ the moon- 
shine, 43, 84, 113; Sc. 4: “* Embossed,” 29, 
117, 178, 218, 297 

Macbeth, Act i. Se. 3: “Aroint thee witch, 244, 
364 

Measure for Measure, Act ii. Sc. 2: “It is the 
law, not I condemn,” 386 

Merchant of Venice, Act iii. Se. 2: “ Where is 
fancy bred?” 304 

Merry Wives of Windsor, Act i. Sc. 1: “ Past 
the Car-eires,” 125, 394 


“A good kissing carrion,” 
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Richard II., Act v. Sc. 2: “ Painted imagery,” 


386 
Richard III., Act i. Sc. 1 : “Now is the winter 
of our discontent,” 84, 143 
Romeo and Juliet, Act i. Sc. 5: “You will set 


cock-a-hoop,” 59, 316 
Taming of the Shrew, Act i. Sc. 1 : “ The poor 
cur is emboss'd,” 29, 117, 178, 218, 297 


Timon of Athens, Act iv. Se. 3: a 144; 
Act v. Se. 1: “‘ His embossed froth,” 29, 117, 
178, 218, 297 
Winter’s Tale, Act iv. Sc. 3: 
garden rich in gilly flowers,” 
Society, 505 
Shandy Hall, Coxwold, 211 
Sharman (J.) on “‘ Hungry dogs,” &c., 338 
Shaw (S.) on Six-and-thirties, 419 


“ Then make your 
43, 84, 144 


Velteres, 38 
Shelley (Percy Bysshe), poem of “The Sensitive 
Plant,” 25; T. M. in the 1821 reprint of “Queen 


Mab,” id. ; his allusions to Moore and Keats, 169, 
215; rmance of “'The Cenci,” 328, 395, 504 
Shepherd (Elizabeth), her longevity, 221, 405 
ess, a Christian name, 426 
Sheridan (Richard Brinsley), his plagiarisms, 424, 454 
epee oreeaenes of a high, 207, 239, 279 
on Sunday, its observance, 13 
Shipbuilding at Sandgate, 128, 214, 333, 483 
7 tradition, 288, 435 
Siberia Russian prisoners, 328, 356 
Sidney (Sir Philip) and Drayton, 442 ; his Philisides, 
510 


“ Siegwart,” a tale translated from the German, 46 
library catalogue, 65, 115, 171 
Simile defined, 45 
Similes, old jocose, 426 
Simpson (J. W.) on colours nailed to the mast, 482 
Simpson (W. J. S.) on episcopal tortoises, 338 
Simpson (W. S.) on quatrain on the Eucharist, 229 
St. Paul's cathedral, 1, 353 
Sinologue, its derivation and meaning, 267, 312, 379, 
18 


Six-and-thirties, 328, 375, 419 
8. (J. R.) on Horton Priory chartulary, 308 
8. (J. 8.) on Botreaux barony, 348 
Skeat (W. W.) on English Dialect Society, 341 
Hutton (Rev. John), 190 
Mommocky-pan, 477 
Owe=own, 253 
“Piers the Plowman,” 11, 309, 338 
Raise, its etymology, 209 
Rhyme and rime, 431 
Terra, the root-word, 457 

(H. 8.) on Irish provincialisms, 479 
“Or” ov. “ Our,” 224 
Proverbs, 388 
Quotations in catalogues, 225 
Skimmington, its derivation, 17 
— (J.) on “ Dadum,” 517 
Sleaford on Brant Broughton church, 28 
Slum, its derivation, 328, 413 
Sluys, its civic arms, 449, 520 


Ski 


Smith families in Scotland, heraldry of, 180 





Smith (C. H.) on an epitaph, 286 


Smith (J. A.) on De Quincis, 58, 269, 290, 329 
Smith (T. C.) on Sheridan's plagiarisms, 424, 454 
Smith (W. J. B.) on beads and shipwrecks, 522 
Church sites removed, 523 
Roué, its origin, 95 
Tavern signs, 468 
Tennyson, 55 
Smoking-room not modern, 286, 396 
Snakes, venomous, restriction of their localities, 308 
Soho, origin of the word, 93, 157, 250 
Soldiers, non-combatant, 42 
Solly (E.) on Affebridge, 484 
“ Altamira,” 58 
Baronets temp. Charles II., 256 
Boyer’s Dictionary, 313 
Burke (Edmund), 312 
Ceesar’s bridge over the Rhine, 499 
“Callipedia,” 77 
“ Cary’s Memoirs,” 5 
Council of Nicea, 75 
Cromwel (T.), Injunctions, 59 
Cromwell (O.) and Charles I., 10 
Cromwell (0.), jun., 138 
Elizabeth II. of Russia, 198 
Episcopal titles, 122 
Hand-book, 95 
Hooker’s “ Ecclesiasticall Politie,” 166 
London lamps, 327 
Melvil’s Memoirs, 86 
Motto: “ Par ternis suppar, 
Mountain (Bishop), 452 
Neighbour or friend, 188 
Newcastle (Duchess of), 1665, 447 
Paley and the watch, 95 
Peat, its growth, 519 
Pelham (P.) ; Conway family, 179 
Porter (Mrs. E.), 13 
Preston (Lord), 1690, 155 
Price (H.), poet, 369 
Quellin (Erasmus), painter, 178 
Rizzio (David), 94 
Soho Square, 93 
Swift’s Letters, 73, 216 
Usury laws, 335 
Washington, 287 
West (R.), Chancellor of Ireland, 14 
Somerville peerage, 15, 76, 134, 210, 295 
Sonder man for sondes man, 427 


Songs and Ballads :— 

A light heart and a thin pair of breeches, 18, 94 
158, 459, 485 

Bernardo, the Spanish Champion, 435, 504 

Charon and Contention, 428 

Cherry-tree carol, 461, 494 

Christmas Carols, 461, 494 

Drumnadrochit, 226 ‘ 

Hardyknute, 300 

I cair not whither I get hir or no, 124 ; reply to 
it, ib. 

Trish Brigade, 496 

Lady Helen, 302 

Long time T’ve travelled in the North Countree, 
65 

Marry when young, 282 
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and Ballads :— 
Monsieur Nongton paw, 160 
My father was born before me, 287 
Queen Elizabeth’s Champion, 242, 500 
| Spanish ballad, 387, 435, 504 
| The rejected Lover, 282 
Who loves not woman, wine, and song, 68 
Songs, volume of old, 28, 175, 219 
Sotheran family, 211 
Sotheran (C.) on Sterne : Shandy Hall, &c., 211 
Southernwood on J. P. Lees, bp. of Manchester, 145 
St. Aubyn family, 48 
Southfleet, Kent, its church bells, 406 
South Shields free library catalogue, 505 
Southwark, St. Mary Overies church, 120 
Southwell (Kat.), Mrs. Oliver, portrait, 148, 295 
Southwell (Robert), S. J., fragment of “A foure-fould 
Meditation,” 366 
Sp. on confirmation of arms, 146 
Bomby lordship, 368 
Pheon in heraldry, 493 
Spanish ballad, 387, 435, 504 
Spanish book-binding, 208 
Spelling, vagaries in, 224, 289, 369, 429, 496 


“Painted imagery,” 386 

Speriend on Oliver Cromwell's lock, 448 

Sphinx on palindrome, 116 

Spread, as a slang word, 140 

Spurrell (W.) on threepenny and fourpenny pieces, 117 

Spurring, a provincialism, 44, 295, 398 

8. (S. M.) on “ Lanterne of Lyghte,” 226 

8. (S. 8.) on busts turned to the wall, 495 

St. (F. H.) on bleeth and dalk, 367 

Léder man: Sonder man, 427 

Stafford (M. H.) on Thomas Fludd, 169 

Stanley (Sir Thomas), Kt., of Grangegorman, 298 

Star Chamber, manuscript “ Treatise,” 226, 275, 336 

Steele (Sir Richard), his family, 129, 175, 258 

Steinmetz (A.) on Orpheus and Moses, 31, 110, 235 

Sterne (Laurence), “ Sentimental Journey” an incom- 
plete work, 27, 158; Shandy Hall, 211 ; original 
of his “ Uncle Toby,” 40; his daughter, 200; a 
letter to his publisher, 244 

Stevenson (H.) on Milton : Bishop Mountain, 247 

Stillingfleet (Edward), bp. of Worcester, his education, 
88, 157, 915 ; ; portrait by Mrs. Beale, 215, 275, 504 

Stoball, a game, 516 

Stoddart (Sir John) and “The Times” and “ New 
Times,” 136, 196, 237, 318 

Stonehenge, its origin, 79, 102 

— (N.) on the date of Greene’s “ Menaphon,” 

41 


“Story of Genesis and Exodus,” notes on, 425, 427 

Stothard (R. T.) on a painting, 138 

Stothard (Thomas), his Academy one, 224 

Strange family of Knokyn, 308, 375 

— (David de), Earl of Athol, his issue, 172, 
8 


Stratmann (F, H.) on the “ Ancren Riwle,” 224 
“ Ayenbite of Inwit,” 305 
Maundeville (Sir J ohn), | i 
Old English homilies, 104 
Scurne, its meaning, 396 
: “Story of Genesis and Exodus,” 425 





Spenser (Edmund), his rank among the poets, 206; 





“ Stray Leaves,” the book title, 145 

Street (E. E.) on madam and mistress, 192 

Stribblehill family of Oxfordshire, 190 

Stuart (John Sobieski Stolberg), the “ Chevalier,” 80 

Sublime Porte, his first reception of a Christian 
ambassador, 168 

Suicides anatomized, 242, 334 

Sunday, statutes on its observance, 13 

Surnames, odd, 82, 164 ; English, 484 

Sussex Archeological Society, 259 

Sutton (C. W.) on Thomas Best, 449 

S. (W.) on Bishop Stillingfleet, 215 

Sweeting (W. D.) on Oliver Cromwell, jun., 70 

Swift (Dean Jonathan), queries from his letters, 8, 73, 
157, 216; first and later editions of “Gulliver's 
Travels,” 190; ‘‘ Four Last Years of Queen Anne,” 
484 

Sykes (Arthur Ashley), his tract on Demoniaeks, 345, 
414 

Syon monastery, Christmas gifts in, 74 


= 


T. on Christmas carols, 461 
Umbrellas, 16 
Talented, origin of the word, 427 
Tatshall family, 327 
Tavern signs : The Quiet Woman, 166 ; The Gate, 166, 
278; at Rossendale, 278; A Trip to Jerusalem, 
ib.; The Loggerheads, ib.; The Gas Tap, 468 ; The 
Flowing Spring, id.; The Half — ab. 
Teasdale (J.) on a bell. inscription, 6 
Te Deum, readings in Latin copies, 84, 155, 194, 258, 
336 
Tennyson (Alfred), Maud, “The sparrow spear’d by 
the shrike,” 5, 55, 138, 459 ; Ode on the Duke of 
Wellington, 95; In Memoriam, ‘The sea-blue 
bird of March,”’ 177, 236; Palace of Art, “ While 
Saturn whirls,” &c., 368; St. Agnes in German, 386 
Terra, the root-word, 457 
Tertullian and Origen, similar passages in, 510 
Tew (E.) on briga, its meaning, 212 
Broletto, Italian town-hall, 334 
Calved, used by Milton, 274 
Chichester, arms of the see, 457 
Cleopatra, 454 
Compurgators, 434 
Cuckamsley, Berks, 354 
Episcopal titles, 90, 162, 503 
Epitaph of Wilhelmina Shelley, 146 
yevie, the particle, 236 
Heathen writers, 479 
Liev, a provincialism, 235 
“ Looking for the keys,” 433 
Merit unrewarded, 205 
Milton : ‘‘ The grim feature,’ 191 
Nice, its etymology, 114 
Orpheus and Moses, 73, 150, 235 
Oswald (King), his death, 117 
Proseucticus, its meaning, 293 
Proverbs, 448, 514 
St. Jerome, saying, 316 
St. Richard, 499 
Shepherd (Elizabeth), longevity, 405 
“Toad under a harrow,” 339 
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Tew (E.) on Trout, its derivation, 434 
United Brethren, 455 
Tewars on De Meschin: Chester earldom, 194, 474 
Langham (George), tomb, 188 
Tewkesbury, wall inscription in High Street, 225 
T. (H.) on alienation of arms, 218, 297 
Executor and administrator, 356 
Genitive, the double, 250 
Oil of brick, 448 
Somerville peerage, 
Thames embankment and John Martin, 227, 276 
Thenn-ne-Curragh on Jackson family, 71, 239 
Theobald (Louis), ‘‘ The Double Falsehood,” 72 
Theosophers, William Law and Francis Lee, 381 
Theta on Widows’ free-bench, 18 
Thiers (Louis Adolphe) and the Chénier family, 6 
Thiriold (C.) on Attic oath reproduced, 6 
Genitive, the double, 249, 455 
Parallel passages, 66 
Servia, its princes, 95 
Sinologue, 379 
Somerville peerage, 134 
Spelling, vagaries in, 289, 430 
Thomas (E. C.) on “ Auto-Icon,” 387 
Thomas (R.) on billiards in the olden time, 467 
Gainsborough’s “ Blue Boy,” 177 
West’s toy-theatre prints, 463 
Thomas (W.) on authors, their changes of opinion, 413 
“ Kenelm Chillingly,” 54 
Thompson and West families, 495 
Thompson (J.) on Bradley family, 254 
a corporations, 277 
Thoms (W. J.), testimonial to, 1 ; 
Society, i 
Thoms (\V. J.) on centenarianism, ultra, 63, 221, 261, 
403 
Historical stumbling-blocks, 24, 138 
Thomson (James), bibliography of ‘The Seasons,” 58 
Thorne (J.) on “ History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” 94 
Hogarth’s “ Southwark Fair,” 36 
Thorsen (P. G.) on Robert, bp. of Elgin : Knut Lavard, 
347 
Thought, its signs realised, 472 
Threepenny and fourpenny-pieces, 117, 298 
Thumb-sealing, 339 
Thurdt (M.), noticed, 215 
Thyme as a symbol of the Republic, 178, 255 
Tichborne (Chidiock), lines on, 176 
Tichborne family, its history, 124, 176 
Tichborne trial, newspaper reports of it, 24, 49, 138 
Tin-mines in Europe, 78, 265 
Tipula and wasp, 248, 313, 483 
Tithes, their lay impropriation, 39 
Titian, his “La Flora di Tiziano,” 


and the Camden 


149, 213 


Titles, episcopal, 64, 90, 121, 162, 450, 503 ; Scotch, 


349, 396 
Titus family, 449, 483 
Toad in the dog-days, 326 
Toads and adders in Ireland, 109, 192, 258 
To-day, use of the word, 35, 177 
Todd (A.) on Ladies’ Petition, &c., 68 
Tomlinson (G. W.) on Thomas Longley, 1437, 178 
| a not essential to speech, 19, 75 
Tove, oe society suggested, 186, 315, 378 
‘ortoises, episcopal, 125, 214, 277, 338 


Tory Island, 60 
“Tour Round my Garden,” its translator, 99, 179 
Toy-theatre prints, 463 
Trades and callings, 306, 375 
Tram, its derivation, 420 
Travelling in 1801 in Ireland, 104; in Cornwall, 122 
Treasure trove and the divining rod, 412 
Tree (Miss), epigram on her, 294 
“ Trevelyan Papers,” notes by their editors, 64 
Trevelyan (Sir W. C.) on W. Martin, natural philo- 
sopher, 278 
Treveris (Peter), printer of the “Grete Herball,” 374 
Trials, duration of criminal, 444 
Trip to Jerusalem, a tavern sign, 278 
Trout, its derivation, 287, 433 
Trouveur (J. le) on Kitty Davis: Dolly Kingdom, 268 
Hard lines, 67 
Life after decapitation, 445 
Lieu, a provincialism, 236 
Trusty Trojan, the expression, 308 
T. (S. W.) on battles of wild beasts, 68 
T. (T.) on Utopian bibliography, 153 
Tub-man of the Court of Exchequer, 439 
Tudor, its derivation, 69, 119 
Tuthill family, 127 
T. (W.) on blanket-tossing, 218 
T. (W. A.) on Rivarol: brochure, 48 
T. (W. M.) on Byron : “A king who buys and sells,” 
449 


Genitive, the double, 202 
Tyndale (Wm.), editions of his New Testament, 28 


U 


Udal (J. S.) on Dorsetshire harvest-home, 491 
Marriage prohibited at periods, 474 

Ulster history: Montrose, 105 

Umbrella, early notice of it, 16 

Underhill (W.) on Sibyl Penn, 137 

Underwoed family, 108 

Uneda on anonymous works, 428 
“Scotch prize,” 495 

United Brethren. See Moravian. 

Unnone (J. C.) on Nash Point, 67 

Unnone (T. C.) on croylooks, its etymology, 168 
** Insense,” use of the word, 179 
Welsh words, 523 

Upraised=churched, 123, 176, 336 

Ussher (Abp. James), “ Annales” translated by Thos. 

Fuller, 428 

Usury laws, 148, 196, 335 

U. (T. C.) on croylooks, its etymology, 378 
Hellions, 386 
Lanna Ilduti, 268 
Palestine custom, 185 

Utilitarian, origin of the word, 420 

Utopias and i travels and histories, biblio- 

graphy of, 2, 22, 41, 55, 62, 91, 153, 199, 293 
Utrecht Psalter, reproduction of the MS., 399 


v 
Vaccination, anonymous pamphlet on, 268 
Vv , its derivation, 456 
V. (E.) on Nicolas Ausmo, 498 





Field’s “‘ Godly Exhortation,” 312 
Star Chamber treatise, 336 
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Velteres or “ little dogges,” 38, 98 
Venables (E.) on Louth Park abbey MS. chronicles, 407 
Verstegan (Richard), biography and works, 409, 454 
V. (F. J.) on Christmas gifts in monasteries, 74 
Cricket, early notice, 48 
** Honest Ghost,” 48 
Shakspeariana : “ Embossed,” 29 
Vigorn on madness in dogs, 116 
Nottingham (Sir Henry), 267 
Violet, the Napoleonic flower, 452 
Violet-crowned city, Athens so termed, 496 
Vivian on Acheen, its pronunciation, 256 
V. (V.H.1.L.1.C.1) on Laurence Claxton, 17 
Epitaph at Mancetter, 245 
Genitive, the double, 250 
Gule and the gordon, 254 
Wycherley and Burns, 25 


Ww 


W. (1) on cater-cousins, 38 
W. (A. C.) on the words religion and religious, 27 
Wagner (H.) on Huguenot refugees, 517 
Wait (Seth) on charity and ribbons, 445 
Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh, 406 
Lifters and Antilifters, 346 
** Lockerbie lick,” 405 
Rouat (Mr.) of Dunlop, 306 
Walcott (M. E. C.) on the baldachin, 353 
Church floors, drains in, 19 
Dove as a symbol, 16 
Gospeller, his place, 253 
Lady chapels, 275, 453 
Meres, 521 
Prester John, 294 
Winchester rolls, 415 
Waldeck (Count Max de), a centenarian, 403 


Wales, handbook of its cathedrals, 120; Kalendars of 


Gwynned, 438 ; church property in, 388 
Wales (Prince of), his coronet, 8, 74; arms, 346 ; 
motto and ostrich feathers, 400 
Walker (J.) on bleeth, its meaning, 523 
Walker (Lady Mary), ‘‘ Letters from the Duchess de 
Crui,” 217, 335 
Walking-canes with porcelain mounts, 472 
Wallis (G.) on steel pens, 117 
Walpole (Horace) and Bexhill church, 474 
Walsall, Staffordshire, site of St. Matthew’s church, 
245, 295, 433 
Walton (Izaak), his pedigree, 382, 455 
Ward (S.) on names derived from hundreds, 157 
Pulpit, its position, 77 
Toads in Ireland, 192 
Warren (C. F. S.) on Houses of Anjou, 375 
Bexhill church and Horace Walpole, 474 
Brownlow (Sir Wm.), 520 
Cervantes and Shakspeare, 501 
Offertory of silver money, 454 
Warwick (Richard Nevil, Earl of), prophecy, 222 
Washington, places of the name, 287 
Wasp and tipula, 248, 313, 483 
Water-carriers, female, 348 
Waterloo, who brought the news of the battle to Eng- 
land? 45 
Watts (Dr. Isaac) and Quarles’s “Emblems,” 51, 233 





Wauch (Mansie), “‘ Life,” 8, 92, 177, 257 
Waugh (F. G.) on campshead, its derivation, 149 
W. (C.) on wishing wells, 227 
W. (C. A.) on broker, its derivation, 195 
Church Lane, Chelsea, 448 
Cowx as a surname, 329 
Dislocation of the neck, 157 
Fatherland, origin of the word, 418 
Genitive, the double, 231 
** Goat and Boots,” 389 
Goblin, its etymology, 77 
Mary-buds, in Shakspeare, 363 
Musical analysis, 472 > 
O’Carolan, Irish bard, 169 
Quellyn (Erasmus), painter, 91 
To-day, use of the word, 35 
Whiffler, its origin and meaning, 397 
Weather sayings, 184, 345, 462, 516 
Webb (T. W.) on Boyer’s “ Dictionnaire Royal,” 249 
Caves near Leamington, 205 
“ Lewth,” a provincialism, 294 
Shipbuilding at Sandgate, 214 
Wedding custom, 327, 396, 438 
Wedgwood (H.) on ascance, its etymology, 12 
Maundeville (Sir John), 155 
** Whiffler,” in Shakspeare, 354 
Weldon (R. H.) on the rook at chess, 286 
Welds of Chidcock House, co. Dorset, pedigrees, 20 
Welsh words, 368, 415, 523 
Wentworth House and Wentworth Castle, 257 
W. (E. R.) on Josiah Burchett, 388 
‘* Setting the Thames on fire,” 119 
Wesley (John), letter on suicide, 126, 197 
West and Thompson families, 495 
West (Richard), Chancellor of Ireland, 14, 94 
West (W.), his toy-theatre prints, 463 
Westminster Hall, locality of the Court of Common 
Pleas, 106 
Westwood (T.) on French engravings, 393 
W. (G.) on John Glover's paintings, 148 
W. (H.) on Mary windows, 47 
Soho: King Street, 157 
W. (H. A.) on A. F., “ Friar Minor,” 247 
Nicene Creed, 258 
Wharton (Lady), Poems, 228 
Wharton (Philip, Duke of), his manuscripts, 72 
Wharton (Philip, Lord), his charity, 447, 520 
Whiffler, in Shakspeare, 284, 354, 397, 416, 525 
While=until, 189, 315 
Whitaker (J.) on Richard Verstegan, 409 
Whitaker (Rev. T. D.), Clapham vault in “‘The History 
of Craven,” 85, 154 
White (R.) on Hogarth’s ‘‘ Southwark Fair,” 36 
Whitmore (W. H.) on Farrer family, 34 
Pelham (P.), engraver, 118 
Wicliffe (John), entry referring to him, 514 
Widenham family, 67 
Widow, her arms, 95 
Widow’s free bench, 18 
Wigs, names of, 8 
Wilberforce (Samuel), Bp. of Winchester, cause of his 
death, 106, 157, 216 
Wild-beasts, battles of, 68, 119, 158, 272, 338, 525 
Wilkinson (T. T.) on * Domestic Winter-Piece,” 105 
Will of ‘* Wylfull Herysye,” 103 
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Williams (8. H.) on “Lazy as Ladlam’s dog,” 239 | Wren family, 147 
Bethe Letters 73 A Wright family of Norfolk, 110 
Wilson (Rev. John), D.D., his death, 60 4 | Wright (W.)on Bernard Barton, unpublished letter, 304 
Wilson (Thomas), “ Llustrated Shakspeare,”- 188 ’s House, Blackheath, 48 
Wiltshire Ballad, 65 Wright (W. A.) on caser wine, 256 
Windham 


- rolls, 347, 415 Writing, the use of bad, 26 
(Sir Wm.), his white horse, 470 | W. (T.) on Shakspeare, the 1632 edition, 129 
Window tax, 346 | W. (T. T.) on cater-cousins, 137 
Wing (W.) on penance in the Anglican church, 169 | W. (W.) on the crusaders, 450 
Winterburn chapel, Craven, 8, 136 W. (W. X.) on William Phiswicke, or Fishwick, 27 
Winton earldom : De Quincis, 57, 132, 269, 290, 329, Wycherley (William) and Burns, 25 


898, 505 
won wells, 227, 298 x 
. (J.) on printers’ error, 308 ‘> — ° 
W. (J. W.) on the double genitive, 250 |* Coston og ete tage ate 
Spelling, vagaries in, 290 XXX. on Kilmaurs burgh, 365 
W. (L.) on “ The Irish Brigade,” 496 —s 7B, 
Wolfe (Rev. Charles), “ Burial of Sir John Moore,” Y 
147, 195; MS. copy, 256; “‘ Doctor” Marshall's 
claim, 276 Yardley (E.) on Horace and Burns, 5 
Women in church, 38, 99, 179 | Yardley oak, 446, 481 
Women wooers, 465 | Yeowell (J.) on Richard Vers: mn, 454 
Women’s rights, their early and royal recognition, 345 | York (Frederick, Duke of) and Mrs. Clarke, 454 
Woodcock’s feathers for artists, 345 | York (Henry Redhead), “ Mural Nights,” 180 
Woodcuts of the sixteenth century, 496 | York Minster, burial under « pillar, 274, 311, 458 
Woodward (J.) on clerical beards, 501 | ¥. (W. N.), New York, on porcelain marks, 472 
Cards, curious, 397 
Insignia of Knights of the Garter, 444 Z 
Wedding custom, 396 Z. on the baldachin, 294 
Woodstock manor, its early history, 399 “ Six-and-thirties,” 328 
Worcester, regiments at the battle, 7, 91 Vi (Richard), 454 
Worcestershire heraldry, 199 | Z. (1.) on C orship of the Exchequer, 126 
Wordsworth (William) and Bolton Priory, 154 | “ Hard lines,” 174 
Worsaae’s “ Antiquities of Denmark,” queries on, 78 | Z. (M.) on the “ Black Brunswicker,” 407 
w. Oy on Welsh words, 524 Zuccaro (Taddeo), drawings illustrative of his career, 
W. (R. E. E.) on family names as Christian names,| 283 
495 | Z, (Z.) on John Glover, 175 
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